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‘Operation Saturation 

During the past two months practically every mail- 
ing list available has been used by the National Cap- 
tioning Institute to assess the market for Adapter 
Units or new special TVs for closed-captioning tele- 
vision. In addition, the information sheet and coupon 
have appeared in numerous publications, including 
THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

As could be expected, some deaf individuals or 
deaf households have received as many as 12 of the 
brochures. They have also been offered or sent in bulk 
to schools and organizations of the deaf for direct 
handouts. 

Operation Saturation — that’s our term — should 
answer many questions and overcome the doubts in 
some quarters as to whether the deaf will actually 
buy decoders right off the bat and at initial offering 
prices. Inflation being what it is, costs will not be 
reduced, regardless of the volume of purchases. 

Individuals and organizations must respond to the 
survey—and make purchases when the products are 
available —if the closed-captioning project is_ to 
succeed. 


Gasoline Shortage/Price Crunch 

Deaf drivers, as well as the general population, 
have been hit by the gasoline shortages in California 
and elsewhere and the price crunch everywhere. We 
dare say deaf drivers are hit quite harder because 
of all their stop-and-go daily errand missions—still a 
fact of life despite the blessings of teletypewriters and 
other telecommunications devices. 

Deaf drivers also tend to roll up more mileage than 
the average in their social, cultural and entertainment 
pursuits. Sports events, conventions and picnics are 
ae events that draw the deaf from hundreds of 
miles. 

Members of the younger generation might find it 
educational to talk with oldtimers and find out how 
they managed during the days of World War II gas 
rationing. Some deaf drivers displayed considerable 
ingenuity. 


Gallaudet Grants First Earned Doctorates 


At its'115th commencement on May 21, 1979, 
Gallaudet College conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy upon two of its graduating students—the 


first two earned degrees. Recipients were Edward E.. 


Corbett, Jr., a deaf scholar, and Sharon R. Berry, 
daughter of deaf parents. Both followed individually 
designed programs in the area of special education 
administration. ) 


Three honorary degrees were bestowed at the same 
commencement. One went to Dr. Steven Muller, presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University, the speaker. He 
received a Doctor of Laws citation. 


The other honorees were: Joanne Greenberg, novel- 
ist, Doctor of Humane Letters; Dr. Edgar L. Lowell, 
head of John Tracy Clinic, Doctor of Laws. 


Correction—Poem Credit 


Our January 1979 issue had a feature article on 
“Poetry in the Palm of Your Hand,” a conference held 
at Indiana University at South Bend. The poem “‘Ele- 
telephony” was credited to Lewis Carroll. In reality, 
the poem belongs to Laura E. Richards. 

The Editor, in reading and marking up the manu- 
script, was bothered by the credit but failed to make a 
written note to check on authorship. 

(Thanks to Dr. Ruth Cassel Hoffman, Project Direc- 
tor, for writing to ask for this correction.) : 


National Theatre of the Deaf Schedules 


A recent reader complaint: THE DEAF AMERI- 
CAN does not publicize tours of the National Theatre 
of the Deaf, or at least not well enough in advance to 
alert the potential deaf audience. Sorry but we hardly 
ever get the information in time to pass it on. 


Address Change 


_ Effective June 1, 1979, the Editorial Office of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN will have a new address: 6473 
Kingswood Drive, Indianapolis, Indidna 46256. 


Hotline Sports: Charley Whisman 
Humor Editor: Toivo Lindholm 
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Frontliners in Many a Struggle... 


The Moores Of Virginia 


As a small child at the Virginia School 
for the Deaf, I daily observed two men 
in the dining room pacing up and down 
along the side where the boys sat. Oc- 
casionally, they would admonish a boy 
for unseemly behavior but, essentially, 
they were there to encourage good or- 
der, answer questions, joke or, perhaps, 
just to spend a little time with us. Their 
bearing bespoke gentlemanly training, 


firmness, fairness, justice. They com- 
manded respect. One of these men was 
Bernard William Moore. Although I 


could not have realized it then, I was 
to know him well as the years went by. 

After my graduation from Gallaudet 
College and return to the school of my 
childhood as librarian and teacher, I met 
Bernard’s wife, Lera Roberts Moore, 
whom I was also to know well. (By that 
time, her husband was working as a 
linotype operator for the Staunton News 
Leader, from which position Bernard 
moved on to Richmond to work for the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch.) 

In these days when deaf citizens find 
Total Communication accepted as a nat- 
ural means of communication; increasing 
educational opportunities; new vocation- 
al and professional careers added to the 
list of those already undertaken by deaf 
people; captioned movies available, with 
captioned T.V. emerging; easier social 
acceptance of deaf people; and a long 
list of other, once unthinkable, changes, 
which have come about as a result of a 
number of deaf leaders fighting for the 
rights of all deaf people to enjoy full 
citizenship in this great country, I think 
frequently of those two Virginians whose 
story should be told... 

Bernard and Lera Roberts Moore pio- 
neered in opening up frontiers for deaf 
Virginians, in knocking down walls of 
misunderstanding and misinformation; 
and, perhaps unknowingly, they acted as 
leavening for future leaders. With 
quiet, but determined, persistence and 


1972. 


By MARJORIE CULBERTSON 


with a deep, unwavering conviction in 
the right as they saw it, they fought 
against almost insurmountable odds. Al- 
though much of what they struggled 
for has now come to pass and is general- 
ly accepted without question, they feel 
there is still much more work to be 
done. But, at the same time, they also 
feel that they are now ready to pass on 
the torch. 

A native Virginian and a true South- 
ern gentleman with a deep sense of jus- 
tice, Bernard William Moore was born 
in Flint Hill, Rappahannock County, 
Virginia in 1902. He became deaf at 
the age of four and attended the Vir- 
ginia School for the Deaf. He was very 
fortunate in having a mother who took 
the time to talk with her son and to 
educate him in many ways other than in 
book-learning. She imbued in him a 
sense of justice, of self-esteem and of 
the potential in life. She also helped 
him to develop an inquiring mind and 
the confidence to try to reach apparently 
impossible goals. Although she had four 
other children, a farm to run and, later, 
an ill husband to care for, she was nev- 
er too busy to answer questions or to 
explain anything she felt her children, 
and especially her deaf son, should be 
aware of. Surely, Bernard could more 
than echo Abraham Lincoln in saying, 
“All that I am and all that I hope to be, 
I owe to my angel mother.” 

This is the background of our unsung 
hero. All the rest—enrollment in and 
graduation from school, attendance at 
Gallaudet, which he had to leave after 
one year because of other obligations, 
holding various jobs before settling 
down, marriage and children—are fam- 
iliar patterns. 

Lera was born in a small country 
town in West Virginia, where she was 
raised and educated. She was appar- 
ently born deaf and had two deaf broth- 
ers, one of whom is now dead, a sister 


and two other brothers (now dead) who 
could hear. Her father was a school- 
teacher who later became a delegate 
from his district in the state legislature. 
Her parents did not know what to do 
with deaf children; she was eight years 
old before they learned that there was 
a state school for the deaf. Thus, she 
began her formal education at the age 
of eight when, not even knowing her 
own name, she entered the West Vir- 
ginia School for th Deaf. But, with her 
quick mind, she soon made up for lost 
time. Upon graduation from the West 
Virginia School, she entered Gallaudet 
College, graduating with the Class of 
1929. (As an undergraduate, she had 
come into contact with many of today’s 
outstanding leaders—among them Drs. 
David Peikoff and Boyce R. Williams). 
She went on to teach for several years 
at Maryland’s School for the Deaf at 
Overlea and then to marry Bernard, 
whom she had known since her college 
days, thus becoming a transplanted Vir- 
ginian. She was to become his staunch- 
est and most loyal supporter, working 
with him—as a team—through all the 
battles which he undertook in behalf 
of the deaf citizens of Virginia. 

The first of those struggles occurred 
while this writer was still in school. 
Only a year or two before I entered the 
Virginia School for the Deaf, the old 
superintendent, William Bowles, had re- 
tired and a new superintendent had been 
put in charge. Under Mr. Bowles, the 
manual and oral systems were both used, 
and the pupils were learning well. They 
entered Gallaudet and appeared to be 
generally wll-informed and able to estab- 
lish themselves in various vocations. But 
the new superintendent abolished all 
forms of manual communication, not 
even allowing pointing, holding the 
hands in positions to indicate how large 
or small or far away an object was. The 
results were dismaying, even tragic. 


HOUSE BILL 47 SIGNED—Governor Linwood Holton put his signature on the House Bill to create Virginia Council for the Deaf April 7, 


The witnesses, are (left to right): Mrs. Marvin Myers of Richmond; Mrs. Lera C. Moore, president of the Virginia Association of 


the Deaf; Governor Holton; Edward E. Lane of Richmond, the chief patron; Fred Yates of Staunton, (not shown); Superintendent Joe R. 
Shinpaugh of VSDB; Sandy C. Duncan of Richmond. 
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Many who had good minds, but were 
unable to speak or read lips, were held 
back in the lower grades until they were 
too old to remain in school—a tragic 
waste of good brains and talent. 

The phrase “total communication” was 
unknown at that time, but Bernard was 
on the right track when he took up the 
cudgel in a long battle to win the right 
of deaf people to communicate through 
whatever means would help them to un- 
derstand what was being said to them, be 
it signs, speech, speechreading, residual 
hearing—for how else could they learn 
or know what was going on? How could 
they be educated if they did not know 
what they were being taught? (In the 
long fight for what he knew was right 
for deaf children and adults of Virginia, 
Bernard, of course, had the cooperation 
and support of many members of the 
Virginia Association of the Deaf, sev- 
eral of whom were leaders in their own 
right. But, since this is the story of 
Bernard and Lera Moore, the others will 
remain nameless.) 


In those days, what is now called Total 
Communication was then termed the 
“combined method.” A speech given by 
the editor of the Staunton News Editor 
to the Virginia Association of the Deaf 
indicates that many hearing people un- 
derstood the importance of educating 
deaf children by means other than just 
by the oral method. But there was 
strong opposition to the fight by the as- 
sociation to obtain for the deaf children 
of Virginia what the members considered 
to be a fair chance for a good education. 
The Board of Visitors of the school and 
the superintendent repeatedly tried to 
bar deaf alumni from attending their 
meetings. But often the alumni would 
learn about a meeting from sympathetic 
“insiders” and then appear at the en- 
trance to the room where the discussion 
was to be held, asking to be heard. 
Sometimes, they were reluctantly admit- 
ted, but their testimony would be given 
short shrift by the chairman of the 
board. Always, the deaf alumni had 
copies of their testimony, stating all the 
facts, ready to present to each member 
of the board. Moreover, they were ready 
to appear before the state legislature in 
Richmond, after having approached, 
talked with and presented a copy of their 
requests to key members of the legisla- 
ture. Soon they became aware that 
there was a great deal of politics in- 
volved in the relationships between the 
school, the superintendent and _ the 
board. 


In the course of this struggle, one of 
the most important steps taken was the 
appointment of a committee of outside 
educators of the deaf—called the Pint- 
ner Committee—to study conditions in 
the school for the deaf and present its 
report. Besides Dr. Pintner, who was 
satisfactory to the alumni, the other 
two members of the committee were 
both instructors in the oral method 
(whereas there should have been one 
oral and one manual instructor). And 
all three committee members had been 
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Governor John Dalton signs three interpreter bills, flanked by VCD staff and board members 
—Jones, Moore and Joslin on the Governor’s right, on the left are Yates, Cutler and Moore, 
the latter representing the Virginia Association of the Deaf. 


selected by the superintendnt. Never- 
theless, their report fully substantiated 
the charges made by the alumni of the 
school against the superintendent and 
the board. Some of those charges were: 


1. There was a deplorable lack of 
knowledge regarding education of 
the deaf. 

2. The superintendent was regarded as 
being a dictator rather than a lead- 
er. The ensuing, and irreparable, 
breach between the superintendent 
and the deaf had created a very 
unhappy school situation. 


3. There was frequent discrimination 
against the alumni of the school. 

4. The superintendent had been allow- 
ed to “play politics” by “showing 
off” at the expense of the deaf and 
propagandizing parents to support 
the oral system. 

5. The superintendent had failed to 
communicate with the pupils of the 
school by any method, manual or 
oral. 

6. The superintendent had failed to 
win the confidence and affection of 
either pupils or alumni of the 
school. 

7. Proper action had not been taken on 
the Pintner report. 


Slowly, but surely, friends were won 
to the cause. Repeated appeals to the 
governor, members of the General As- 
sembly and persons of influence brought 
attention to the situation. Many began 
to listen to the facts, to understand, to 
offer support and to influence others. 
Finally, the word got around that the 
superintendent had been advised by the 
chairman of the board to resign. But 
the jubilant alumni were quickly squel- 
ched when they learned that he had 
also been advised to reapply for his 
position. Stacks of letters poured in 
to the governor opposing the superin- 
tendent’s reappointment. And so, fin- 
ally, the superintendent was forced out 
for good in the year 1939—after 12 long 


years of fighting. 

Naturally, it was hoped that a quali- 
fied superintendent would be appointed. 
But that was not to be. Appointments 
in Virginia were too steeped in politics. 
So, instead of someone knowledgeable 
and experienced in the education and 
needs of deaf children, the principal of 
a junior high school in Norfolk (which 
this writer had attended) was appointed. 
Still, this was an improvement. The 
superintendent tried to keep a more 
open mind and attempted to learn as 
much as he could about educating both 
the deaf and the blind (who were also 
being taught in this school). The at- 
mosphere was happier; manual com- 
munication was permitted; deaf teach- 
ers were employed—a policy that the 
former superintendent had not allowed. 
I was one of those hired as librarian 
and teacher by the new superintendent 
in 1940. 


(A personal aside here: I had left the 
school for the deaf in 1932 to attend 
public school because I had remained in 
the sixth grade for three years. There 
was no higher grade in the school since 
classes were not promoted until the 
pupils could speak and read lips well. 
Naturally, none of them could because 
they had lost their hearing at too young 
an age, but I had speech ability and had 
picked up speech-reading as a result of 
losing my hearing gradually between the 
ages of four and six. The superinten- 
dent seized this opportunity to demon- 
strate the correctness of his ideas by 
sending me to public school—after my 
parents had complained about my re- 
maining in the sixth grade for three 
years. Of course, this was a false dem- 
onstration; but people did not know that. 
Then, It so happened that I was sent to 
the same junior high school where the 
man who was to become superintendent 
of the Virginia School for the Deaf and 
Blind was principal. He later permitted 
me to be excused from classes for three 
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days to take entrance examinations for 
the preparatory class at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. All this was coincidence, but it 
did make for better feeling all around 
at the schools.) 

But, alas, this superintendent was not 
to have peace for long, either. Soon 
after his appointment, he became in- 
volved in the next battle Bernard waged 
—separation of the schools for the deaf 
and the blind. Unfortunately, the new 
superintendent was not at all in favor 
of such a split. He firmly believed that 
deaf pupils and blind pupils should be 
educated in the same school; that they 
could help each other; that they were 
good for each other. But the facts did 
not bear him out. There was no com- 
munication between deaf students and 
blind students; they lived in separate 
dormitories; one group learned through 
their eyes, the others through their 
ears; prominent and qualified educators 
of each group strongly favored separate 
schools; enrollment in both departments 
was increasing, but there was not enough 
land to build more dormitories or other 
facilities—the list could go on and on. 
For various reasons, however, the su- 
perintendent, the board and the Legis- 
lature consistently opposed separation. 

At this point, the chairman of the 
Board of Visitors called Bernard and 
the deaf alumni of Virginia ‘“trouble- 
makers.” He claimed that the ceaf are 
never satisfied; that as soon as they 
get one thing, they immediately want 
another. Bernard’s reply to this was, 
“Why should any deaf person remain 
satisfied while the quality of their edu- 
cation remains substandard, while they 
are denied equal opportunity with others 
in obtaining empolyment, while their so- 
cial life remains inadequate, and they 
are cut off from the world around 
them?” and that “Deaf people are with- 
in their rights to struggle for any ad- 
vancement in educational standards, cor- 
rection of all inequalities, or opening 
up of opportunities heretofore denied 
them.” In short, he wanted to see deaf 
persons become, in every way, full con- 
tributing members of society. 

Although, in 1924, a bill had been 
passed to separate the schools and 176 
acres of land were purchased in Char- 
lottesville for a new school for the 
blind, money was never appropriated to 
make the new school a reality. For 
some reason, the blind stopped fighting 
for a separate facility. This was espe- 
cially discouraging because whenever the 
blind have a bill before the General 
Assembly, it usually passes. Moreover, 
the fight, which had been carried on to 
the next superintendent, was called “pre- 
mature” by the board in 1971, even 
though it was supported by that superin- 
tendent and by educators for the blind. 
By that time there was a change in 
the affairs of the school at Staunton 
and the one for Black deaf and blind 
children in Hampton due to the need for 
integration. It seemed to be a golden 
opportunity to change the school at 
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Hampton into an integrated school for 
blind children and the one at Staun- 
ton into an integrated school for deaf 
children. But this was not to come to 
pass. Instead, the “powers that be” 
worked out a plan whereby those who 
lived east of 195 would attend the Hamp- 
ton school and those who lived west of 
that dividing line would attend the Staun- 
ton school—with some adjustments made 
for high school students wishing to com- 
plete their education at Staunton. Al- 
though this fight for separate facilities 
may not be won, enlightened educators 
in the future may see the need to set 
up separate schools for each handicapped 
group. (In this connection, it should be 
noted that Virginia is the only state 
with two dual schools for the deaf and 
for the blind and ranks among the lower 
states in educational standards.) 

While the (unenlightened) torch of this 
battle was passed from one superinten- 
dent to the next one, another struggle 
was going on—to have the school placed 
under the State Board of Education 
rather than under the Board of Visitors. 
It was hoped that having the control 
of the school transferred from a political 
group not well versed in the education 
of the deaf or the blind to educational 
experts would result in the educational 
standards of the deaf being raised to an 
excellence comparable to that of other 
progressive state schools. Although such 
a transfer of authority did not take 
place, a special counselor for services for 
the deaf was eventually secured in the 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
He did help to develop better communi- 
cation between the deaf and their em- 
ployees; provide employment training 
for those who needed it; discover others 
in need of training and secure employ- 
ment for them, etc. When he eventu- 
ally resigned to accept a better position, 
the others who succeeded him carried 
on his work, making great strides in ad- 
vancing the training and employment of 
deaf people. 


Pursuant to the pending resignation 
(after 19 years) of the superintendent 
succeeding the one forced out, a search 
for a truly qualified superintendent was 
begun. A list of six acceptable educa- 
tors was submitted to the board; but 
many on that list could not consider the 
offer being made to them because of 
their present job commitments. Luckily, 
a plan by the board to select an appli- 
cant who was not qualified was blocked. 
Finally, after receiving repeated and per- 
suasive appeals, the board appointed as 
the new superintendent a man who had 
been trained at Gallaudet College in the 
education of the deaf and who had 
worked with and among deaf people 
for many years. With his broad under- 
standing of the special needs of the deaf, 
he was able to promote higher standards 
for the education of deaf boys and girls, 
many of whom went on to attend Gal- 
laudet (whose graduates he frequently 
hired). Where educational matters were 
concerned, conflicts between his adminis- 


tration and the alumni were noticeably 
reduced. At last there was hope. (As 
of this writing, he has resigned after 20 
years of service at the school and a new 
superintendent, also trained and experi- 
enced in the education of the deaf, is 
in charge.) The school now and the 
school in 1926 are not the same. Much 
has been accomplished; much still needs 
to be done—and is sure to be. 

In 1969, the Virginia Registry of In- 
terpreters for the Deaf was established, 
with two board members appointed by 
the president of the Virginia Association 
of the Deaf to serve on its executive 
board. The Virginia Association of the 
Deaf, which participates as a Cooperat- 
ing Member of the National Association 
of the Deaf, was organized in the State 
Capitol’s Hall of the House of Delegates 
in Richmond in the spring of 1891. Since 
that time, the VAD has become a very 
strong organization under the leadership 
of numerous presidents. Both the Moores 
were at its helm for many years and 
remained active in office and as mem- 
bers. The goals of the VAD have been 
expanded, or broadened, to serve the 
deaf and promote their unique needs in 
legislation, education, communication, 
health, research, rehabilitation, informa- 
tion on personal and family counseling, 
and fighting discrimination in insurance 
and employment. 

During Lera Moore’s presidency of 
the VAD (1968-1973), advances continued 
to be made. But the crowning achieve- 
ment of her tenure in office was the 
establishment of the Virginia Council 
for the Deaf in 1972 as an information, 
referral and advocate agency. It pro- 
vided information to deaf individuals on 
available state programs; created public 
awareness of the problems of deafness; 
and communicated the needs of the deaf 
to service agencies. Political maneuver- 
ings almost kept this agency from being 
established; but, with the help of par- 
ents, women’s clubs, friends and a large- 
ly sympathetic General Assembly, the 
bill creating the agency passed. (Lera 
barely missed appearing at a hearing in 
support of the bill when she could not 
be reached because her daughter, who 
had been acting as her interpreter and 
answering service, was at work. Just 
in the nick of time, however, she was 
contacted, prepared her report and ap- 
peared to present it. Then, after sc-ne 
tense moments, the news was announced 
that the bill had passed.) 


Their jubilation was tempered by the 
realization that their work had just be- 
gun. Funds had to be appropriated; the 
right executive secretary to develop the 
Council’s program and an outstanding 
board had to be selected. After more 
political manipulations, this was done. 
As proof of the wisdom of firm ground- 
work, the agency has grown from two 
rooms and two staff members to five 
rooms and five staff members and has 
become a strong and highly respected 
service agency of the State of Virginia. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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The National Association of the Deaf, and the Utah Association for the Deaf urge you to 


Mark These Dates On Your Calendar 


OCTOBER 3, 4, 5, 1979 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


FORUM X! 


Human Sexuality and the Deaf Person 


% School aged children 
% Youths—Teenagers 
% Mature adults 


% Aging 


A program designed for professionals in rehabilitation, education, social services, 


mental and physical. health, and for deaf people who wish to learn more about them- 
selves! 
For further information: 
W. David Mortensen 
Copper Mountain Mental Health 


6065 South 300 East, Suite 271 
Murray, Utah 84107 


Hotel rooms are limited! Send your reservations now to: 


FORUM X WORKSHOP 


Little America Hotel 
500 South Main, Box 206 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84101 

Ph. (801) 363-6781 


Texas Hosts a Symposium on Deafness... 


Accessibility Through Effective Consumer Involvement 


Where does accessibility begin? It 
begins with effective consumer invol- 
vement. On February 16-18, 1979, more 
than 500 committed deaf consumers, 
parents, service providers and elected 
officials gathered in Austin, Texas, for 
a Symposium on Deafness. The pur- 
pose of the symposium, the first of its 
kind in Texas, was to identify pressing 
needs in areas of Education, Rehabilita- 
tion, Mental Health and Social Services 
and to develop plans of action for meet- 
ing these needs through effective con- 
sumer involvement. 

The symposium was sponsored by 22 
Texas organizations of and for the deaf, 
and created through the efforts of their 
representatives. Financial assistance 
was also provided by the Arkansas Re- 
habilitation Continuing Education Pro- 
gram, University of Arkansas at Hot 
Springs. 

Albert T. Pimentel, Director of Public 
Service Programs, Gallaudet College, 
gave the symposium keynote address 
during the banquet held on Friday eve- 
ning. He stressed the implications of 
recent Federal legislation which guaran- 
tees the civil rights of deaf persons. Mr. 
Pimentel also reminded participants that 
“Politics is the name of the game!” In 
closing, a charge was given to all sympo- 
sium participants to accomplish the 
statewide goals and objectives as deter- 
mined during the symposium. 

Ann Richards, Travis County Commis- 
sioner, served as mistress of ceremon- 
ies for the evening. Ms. Richards re- 
cognized Texas legislators and other dig- 
nitaries who attended the banquet as 
invited guests of deaf organizations. The 
Honorable Carole Keeton McClellan, 
Mayor of the City of Austin, proclaimed 
the five out-of-state symposium speakers 
as “honorary citizens of Austin.” 

Following the keynote address by Mr. 
Pimentel, Symposium Chairperson Ralph 


FEATURED SPEAKERS—Left: Dr. 
Mack Harris, Rehabilitation respondent, 
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Norman Tully, 


By CAROL LACEY and W. F. ROY 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS—Albert T. Pimentel, Di- 
rector of Public Service Programs, Gallaudet 
College, was the keynote speaker for the 
Texas Symposium on Deafness. 


H. White presided over an awards pre- 
sentation to the members of the Texas 
legislature who served on the “Joint 
Advisory Committee on Educational 
Services to the Deaf.” This unique 
legislative committee, which conducted 
18 months of research and public hear- 
ings, also included six consumer repre- 
sentatives: Larry Evans and Ralph H. 
White, deaf consumers; Ann Phillips and 
Gordon Mack Harris, parents; and Fran 
Herrington and James Hoolihan, service 
providers. The consumer representa- 
tives of the committee assisted in the 
presentation of awards to the Texas 
legislators serving on the committee. 
Awards went to Lieutenant Governor 
William P. Hobby, Speaker of the House 
Bill Clayton, Senator Chet Brooks and 
Representative Tim Von Dohlen. 


Gordon 


Rehabilitation speaker. 


Right: 


The two-day symposium featured four 
major sessions. During each session, a 
consumer response followed the main 
speaker. Then participants divided into 
five groups to discuss the issues from 
a local perspective. Discussion leaders 
and resource persons aided each group 
as needs were determined and priorit- 
ized, goals established and plans of ac- 
tion developed. Recorders were assign- 
ed to each group to document the pro- 
ceedings. Outstanding professionals, as 
main speakers, addressed each topic: 

Education: Dr. Robert K. Lennan, Su- 
perintendent, California School for the 
Deaf, Riverside, California. 

Mental Health: Dr. John M. Scanlan, 
Medical Director, Mental Health Services 
for the Hearing Impaired, Ramsey Hos- 
pital and Medical Center, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 

Rehabilitation: Dr. Norman L. Tully, 
Chairman, Department of Counseling, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 

Social Services: Marcella M. Meyer, 
Executive Director, Greater Los Angeles 
Council on Deafness, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. 


Mental Health 


“Any mental health program must 
have community support,” stressed Dr. 
John Scanlan during the first general 
session on Mental Health. He empha- 
sized the importance of using other 
agencies and groups. “Money is avail- 
able for programs,” he explained, if the 
organization does its “political home- 
work.” Limit goals and “argue from 
success,” he advised. “Any program that 
intends to survive must know what other 
agencies are mandated to do; then not 
duplicate those services. Start where 
you are and build on what you have.” 

Gayle Lindsey, parent of a deaf child, 
responded to Dr. Scanlan by explaining 
that services are often unavailable to 
a deaf child in Texas. As in her case, 
the child may be to old or too young, 
or may not have the “right” problem 
or may have a combination of disabil- 
ities that do not fit into the scope of 
services of any one agency. Ms. Lind- 
sey also noted that teachers and admin- 
istrators in schools are not trained to 
assess or deal with emotional problems. 


Education 


In the area of Education, Dr. Robert 
Lennan stated that the deaf student pop- 
ulation is shifting from residential to day 
schools. ‘The future of residential 
schools is uncertain,” he warned. He also 
voiced concern about the wording ° of 
Public Law 94-142, legislation that calls 
for students to be placed in the “least 
restrictive environment.” 

Dr. Lennan noted that most legisla- 
tors assume that “least restrictive en- 
vironment” means integration of deaf 
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Rudolph Gamblin, founder of the Texas Society of Interpreters for the Deaf, and Ms. Melinda 
McKee, past TSID president, beam at the camera. 


and hearing students. Deaf students, in 
a hearing school, may be deprived of 
participation in the social life, student 
government, competitive sports, etc. Dr. 
Lennan also expressed concern that 
many public schools lack the materials, 
resources and knowledge to teach hear- 
ing impaired children. 

Consumer/respondent Dr. Julius Al- 
len, shared experiences involving his 
deaf son, and discused the “oralist vs. 
totalist vs. manualist” controversy. He 
demanded that each student receive the 
best program for that student ... which 
may in some instances be an oral pro- 
gram. 


Rehabilitation 


“Four to five percent of the deaf pop- 
ulation need the services of rehabilita- 
tion agencies,’”’ stated Dr. Norman Tully, 
featured speaker during the Rehabilita- 
tion session. He pointed out that only 
two percent actually receive such ser- 
vices. Dr. Tully explained how rehabil- 
itation works, in theory, and stressed the 
need for deaf consumers to organize and 
exert political pressures to receive nec- 
essary services. He expressed hope that 
the situation will be improved by the 
Comprehensive Rehabilitation Services 
Amendment of 1978, by renewed com- 
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mitments of state rehabilitation com- 
missions, and by local support. 


In a consumer response, Gordon Mack 
Harris noted that services provided by 
the Texas Rehabilitation Agency are lim- 
ited. He stated that the deaf popula- 


Pa 


TEAMWORK—Douglas Burke, 


tion must be informed of available serv- 
ices; and more deaf persons must be 
used in an advisory capacity in the plan- 
ning of rehabilitation services. That is, 
each state rehabilitation agency must 
embrace the philosophy of the ‘Model 
State Plan For Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of Deaf Clients” published by the 
National Association of the Deaf, espec- 
ially the “Advisory Committee.” 


Social Services 


Marcella Meyer, Executive Director of 
the Greater Los Angeles Council on Deaf- 
ness (GLAD), highlighted the Social 
Services _ session. She stated __ that 
GLAD’s priorities include captioning on 
public television, equal access to tele- 
phone services and qualified interpret- 
ers. Ms. Meyer noted that many agen- 
cies neglect the Black and Mexican- 
American deaf person. She also em- 
phasized the role of legal advocacy serv- 
ices for deaf persons. Ms. Meyer re- 
ceived a standing ovation when she 
spoke of the potential for deaf commun- 
ity leadership; “even what a deaf wo- 
man with a limited education can do!” 

As a respondent, Father Gerard Ho- 
well, Director of Catholic Deaf Services 
in Baton Rouge, supported Ms. Meyer’s 
statements. He stressed the benefits of 
answering services for the ueaf com- 
munity and called for more counseling 
programs and _ continuing education 
classes for deaf persons. 


At the close of Saturday’s activities, 
leaders and recorders from all discus- 
sion sessions gathered to begin a mon- 
umental task. Master lists of objectives 
were developed for the areas of Educa- 
tion, Mental Health, Rehabilitation and 
Social Services. Then strategies were 
compiled to meet those objectives—as 
recommended by symposium participants. 
Reports were prepared for the closing 
session on Sunday. 


sy 
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Superintendent, West Texas-Panhandle Region Regional Day 
School Program, Texas Education Agency, leads education group leaders and recorders in 
writing educational objectives and stratecies. 
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BANQUET SPEAKER—Ralph 
quet. 
interpreter, Laura Carr. 


H. 


The actual presentations to the gen- 
eral assembly were made by group lead- 
ers, including Dr. Bernard Gerber (Men- 
tal Health), Douglas Burke (Education) 
and Terry Dobson (Rehabilitation). The 
general assembly, assisted by Chairper- 
son Ralph White, prioritized social ser- 
vice objectives and set strategies to 
meet those objectives. 

In closing the summary session, the 
chairperson noted that “We have come 
together more than 500 strong. Fifty 
percent of us are deaf consumers or 
parents; 50 percent of us are service 
providers. We represent 46 towns and 
cities in Texas and the states of Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and New Mexico. We have 
expressed and prioritized our needs and 
the strategies for achieving our objec- 
tives. Where do we go from here?” 

Conference participants, at the urg- 
ing of Reuben Schaeffer (former city 
alderman of El Paso and education ad- 
vocate), voted unanimous endorsement 
of the recommendations of the Joint Ad- 
visory Committee on Educational Ser- 
vices to the Deaf. As the initial step 


in a statewide plan of action, partici- 
pants directed the chairperson to for- 
ward imediately (to the Texas legisla- 


= 
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she: 


White, Symposium general chairperson, addresses the ban- 
Travis County Commissioner Ann Richards and Albert T. Pimentel look on with the 


ture) a summary of symposium findings. 

As the symposium ended, hands were 
joined throughout the crowd in a show 
of strength and unity. “Our goals are 
clear,” stated Chairperson Ralph White. 
“The task is before us. We are com- 
mitted.” 


Post Symposium 


“Few times in the history of the Texas 
Deaf Community has such a well-plan- 
ned, well-organized and well-attended 
meeting occurred,” reported the Travis 
County Council for the Deaf newsletter. 

But what has happened in the weeks 
following the Austin event? Is there 
more effective consumer involvement in 
Texas? 

On March 5, 1979, a summary report 
of the symposium findings and recom- 
mendations was received by every mem- 
ber of the 66th Texas legislature. It 
stated that “this interim report is being 
furnished at this time in the hope that, 
during the upcoming deliberations of 
proposed legislation pertaining to the 
handicapped, you will bear in mind the 
concerns of the deaf community. These 
issues (listed) are vital to the welfare 
of every hearing impaired citizen in 
Texas.” 


DISTINGUISHED GUESTS AT THE BANQUET TABLE—Rear, left to right: Dr. Norman Tully, 
Ms. Marcella M. Myers, Dr. Robert K. Lennan, Dr. John M. Scanlan and Albert -T. Pimentel. 
All received “Honorary Citizen of Austin” citations from Mayor Carole Keeton McClellan. 
Front, left to right: Representative Gerald Hill, Kitty Button, Representative Chet Brooks 


and Ms. Fran Herrington. 
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A key interpreter bill which had been 
held pending “input from the Texas 
deaf community” was introduced. 

The state interpreter organization 
gave a political action workshop at its 
annual conference. 

Legislators are debating 25 bills which 
will directly or indirectly affect the 
lives of deaf Texans. The proceedings 
of the symposium are being prepared 
for distribution to each legislator; every 
major state agency; the 19 community- 
based Councils for the Deaf throughout 
Texas; and all other organizations of 
and for the deaf. 

As emphasized throughout the Sym- 
posium, the actions of the state legis- 
lature are crucial. But Deaf Texans 
must tackle the tasks ahead as effective, 
involved consumers, locally in order to 
impact their communities as well as the 


state as a whole. 
Smithsonian Has Code-A-Phone 


An automatic answering machine has 
been installed by the Special Education 
Program of the Smithsonian’s Office of 
Elementary and Secondary Education for 
its telecommunication device for the 
deaf. This service can be used after 
regular office hours, on weekdays and 
weekends. The machine will give a pre- 
recorded information message about the 
opening and closing times of the mu- 
seums, the locations of public cafeterias 
and special programs in the museums. 
The service will also allow the caller to 
leave a message and have her/his call 
returned. 

The program has two phone lines to 
provide information to handicapped vis- 
itors on Institution programs and events 
—381-4412 (voice) and 381-4411 (TTY). 
The TTY number will now have 24-hour 
service. 

The Special Education Program was 
established to make the Smithsonian’s 
programs especially accessible to hear- 
ing impaired people. The program is 
adapting and developing events in the 
interest of deaf and hard of hearing in- 
dividuals and can provide sign and oral 
interpreters for lectures, programs and 
tours. Because of scheduling require- 
ments, requests for interpreters should 
be made at least 48 hours in advance. 

The program’s offices are located in 
Room 1163, Arts and Industries Buiid- 
ing, 900 Jefferson Drive S.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


“CHARTER 1S 
SMARTER” 
FOUND AN AIR 
CHARTER! 
CRUISE PRICES 
LOWER NOW. 
15 DAY CRUISE TO 


aaa ICELAND ano 
miesNORTH CAP 


AUGUST 4 to AUGUST 18 
WERBTOURS -.0.60x9577 


—— No. Hollywood, CA 91609 
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NATIONWIDE FLASHING SIGNALS SYSTEM 


PROTECTION FOR HEARING, HEARING IMPAIRED, BLIND AND DISABLED INDIVIDUALS AT 
HOMES, APARTMENTS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, & SMALL BUSINESSES INSTALLED TO 
CONFORM WITH STATE AND COUNTY LAWS. 


VIBRA-BED 
(MODEL NO. 741) 


@ | HUTA 


ABLES 


SWITCHED 
RECEPTACLE : 7 
(RR1-C) cn LAY 


(R-910) 


TRANSMITTER TRANSMITTER 
(30-53R) (30-53R) 


SWITCHED 
RECEPTACLE 
BEEP (RR1-C) 


SAVE THE LIVES OF YOUR BLIND AND/OR DISABLED 
NEIGHBORS BY GETTING THEM OUT OF THEIR HOMES 
IN TIME TO ESCAPE FIRE AND SMOKE. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION— WRITE TO: 


NATIONWIDE FLASHING SIGNALS SYSTEM 


4 
P.O. BOX 6146 A 


SILVER SPRING, MD 20906 
TTY (301) 593-2566 VOICE (301) 593-2755 


Political Workshop Held In Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Patria Forsythe, Staff Director, Senate 
Subcommittee on the Handicapped, makes a 
presentation on the leaislative process. Rev. 
Rudy Gawlik is interpreting. 


During recent years there has been a 
growing recognition of the rights and 
needs of all handicapped individuals. 
Federal legislation such as Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and 
its successor, the Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments of 1978, have opened many doors 
that were previously locked to handicap- 
ped persons. Public Law 94-142 assists 
handicapped individuals in obtaining 
basic rights in education that need to be 
available to them. Several other laws 
including the Bilingual Hearing and 
Speech Impaired Court Interpreter Act 
and the Developmental Disabilities Act 
are attempts to eliminate discrimination 
on the basis of handicap. However, it 
is commonly accepted that discrimina- 
tion will not be eliminated merely be- 
cause certain laws have been passed. 
The nature of the American political 
process requires that citizens become ac- 
tively involved in communicating their 
needs and desires to their political rep- 
resentatives if they are to receive serv- 
ices or rights authorized by public 
laws. 


For these reasons a workshop was 
held in Washington, D.C., January 25-28 
of this year in an effort to communicate 
to leaders of the national deaf commun- 
ity and professionals working in the field 
of deafness the basic process of our pol- 
itical system and the need to be involv- 
ed in that process. The workshop, “Un- 
derstanding the Political Process,’ was 
cosponsored by six post secondary pro- 
grams for the deaf including the Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf, 
Delgado College. Seattle Central Com- 
munity College, California State Uni- 
versity, Northridge, Saint Paul Technical 
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Vocational Institute and Gallaudet Col- 
lege. Planning for the workshop was 
undertaken by the National Academy 
Staff at Gallaudet and Edward Corbett, a 
doctoral student at the college, played 
a key role in coordinating the activities 
of the workshop presentors and the 
planners at Gallaudet College. 

In order to make the workshop as 
meaningful as possible, five individuals 
who actually work in the Senate or the 
House of Representatives were invited 
to make presentations and become part 
of the simulated experiences during the 
workshop. Those key individuals were 
Patria Forsythe, Staff Director, Senate 
Subcommittee on the Handicapped; Mar- 
tin LaVor, Senior Legislative Associate, 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor; David A. Rust, Professional Staff 
Member, Senate Special Committee on 
Aging; Jack Duncan, Counsel/Staff Di- 
rector, House Subcommittee on Select 
Education; and Sandra Glover, Staff As- 
sistant, House Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

One of the major goals of the work- 
shop was to awaken in the national deaf 
community an understanding of the 
American political process and the posi- 
tive pressures that need to be brought 
to bear on the political system if rights 
and services are to be provided as au- 
thorized in legislation. The workshop 
design was well suited to this goal. 


All 118 persons who attended the 
workshop from across the nation listen- 
ed to the workshop presentors describe 
the complicated process involved in the 
passage of a law. Participants were giv- 
en insight into how they could follow 
the progress of bills that had been intro- 
duced into either the House or the Sen- 
ate and how they could be effective in 
lobbying for the bills that most directly 
affected them. Undoubtedly, the most 


effective portion of the workshop was 
a simulated experience in which par- 
ticipants were asked to assume roles as 
senators and representatives, testifying 
panelists, lobbyists or representatives of 
special interest groups. The focus for 
the simulation was the appropriation of 
funds for direct interpreter services, in- 
terpreter training, interpreter referral 
services and telecommunication devices 
authorized by the Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments of 1978. »Four separate groups of 
workshop participants were required to 
advocate one of these services and “lob- 
by” the Appropriations Committee 
members who were actually workshop 
participants assigned to play specific 
roles as Democrat or Republican Sen- 
ators. 


Each of the four lobbying groups was 
required to organize and present writ- 
ten and personal testimony, defend 
their requests for funding and develop 
strategies for convincing the senators 
that funding for their service would be 
the most desirable of the four. On the 
final day of the workshop, teams were 
given the opportunity to “lobby” the 
senators and to use whatever strategies 
they could to persuade the committee 
to fund their service through a majority 
vote. Only one service of the four 
could be funded and if none of the four 
services received a majority vote, no ap- 
propriation would be passed at all. 


When the final vote was taken, a real- 
istic lesson was learned. The team ad- 
vocating interpreter referral services 
was effective in changing the positions 
of several senators, but failed to obtain 
a majority by only one vote. Because 
of this, funds were not appropriated for 
any service. The need to organize re- 
sources and present strong and constant 
support for legislation in the real politi- 


eS 


Dr. Martin LaVor, Senior Legislative Associate, House Committee on Education and Labor, 


holds the attention of workshop participants. 
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Ms. Gertrude Galloway, National Association of the Deaf President-elect, stresses the importance 
of “sharing concerns and responsibilities.” 


regarding strategies in the political arena. 


cal arena was a lesson learned by all 
participants. 


Naturally, the workshop was designed 
to communicate the excitement, com- 
plexity and frequent frustration of the 
political process. During the wrap-up 
session, small groups representing post 
secondary education, special interest 
groups and elementary and secondary ed- 
ucation met to discuss strategies for or- 
ganizing a national network for action 
in the political arena. A motion passed 
by workshop participants recognized the 


National Association of the Deaf as the 


Gary W. Olstn, NAD Assistant Executive Director for State Affairs, has a pertinent “word” 


appropriate body to provide the leader- 
ship in establishing this network in co- 
operation with the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf 
and other organizations such as the A. G. 
Bell Association and the International 
Association of Parents of the Deaf. 

Consensus among the participants in- 
dicated that the workshop was an un- 
qualified success and that the national 
deaf community cculd now increase its 
efforts in the political process and, in so 
doing, become more effective. in foster- 
ing political action on behalf of deaf 
individuals. 


| LOVE YOU 
Necklaces and tie tacs 
Gold on pewter $6.00, pewter $5.00 
Write for special group fund raising prices 


LISA, 3809 S Divisadero, Visalia, Ca. 93277 
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Booklet For Deaf Dental 
Patients And Dentists 
Produced By UK 


A spare time venture by a dental stu- 
dent and a young administrator at the 
University of Kentucky has resulted in 
a valuable and unusual service to den- 
tists and the deaf. Third-year dental 
student Kathy Mueller and Dave Gantt 
of the department of educational re- 
sources in the College of Dentistry, with 
one small grant from the state Depart- 
ment for Human Resources and another 
from the College of Dentistry, have pro- 
duced a 24-page booklet, “Clinical Sign 
Language.” 

Illustrated by UK medical illustrator 
Bob Herndon, the booklet has been mail- 
ed to the state’s 1,500 dentists. The pub- 
lication evolved from Ms. Mueller’s 
knowledge of the need to both reassure 
and instruct deaf dental patients, and 
the average dentist’s difficulty in doing 
either. 

The booklet contains drawings illus- 
trating the American manual alphabet as 
well as drawings of signs for such need- 
ed phrases as “Sit here,’ “Keep mouth 
open,” “If hurts, raise hand,” and the 
like. 

Requests have come from dentists out- 
side of Kentucky as the result of a pre- 
sentation made last fall by Ms. Mueller 
to the Anaheim, California, meeting of 
the American Dental Association (ADA), 
and the publication of an article on com- 
municating with deaf patients in “The 
Journal of Dentistry for the Handicap- 
ped” last year. The ADA Journal has 
added the booklet to its list of publica- 
tions, and a textbook company has ex- 
pressed interest in it. 

Dr. Jose Lucente, professor of restor- 
ative dentistry at UK and director of 
special patient care, says UK will make 
an educational film for deaf children 
based upon the Mueller-Gantt work. 

Gantt, a native of Atlanta, has a bache- 
lor’s degree in education for the deaf 
from MacMurray College in Illinois; 
while at UK studying for a master’s de- 
gree in library science he taught a spare 
time class in sign language. 

Ms. Mueller, then a first-year UK den- 
tal student, enrolled in Gantt’s class be- 
cause she thought knowledge of sign 
language might one day help her treat 
handicapped patients. She is a UK grad- 
uate who holds a master’s degree in 
biology from Purdue University. She is 
married to Dirk Sikkema, a Ph.D. candi- 
date in biology at Purdue, and is a 
daughter of UK French professor Theo- 
dore Mueller. 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 
CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 


Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 in- 
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sertions), payable in advance. 
orders to Editor, THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN, 6374 Kingswood Drive, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana 46256. 
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New Jersey’s Telecommunication Training Program For The Deaf 


Development of the Program 


In 1976, teachers from ten New Jersey 
hearing impaired programs met to dis- 
cuss the need for a telecommunication 
training program. Because the lack of 
such a program was common in all the 
classes, it was decided a joint effort to 
develop a program would be more suc- 
cesful than individual attempts. 

Common weaknesses within all the 
programs were identified: 

1. Social isolation for deaf students is 
a major problem. The students in New 
Jersey’s programs do not have a means 
of communicating with friends in other 
programs. 

2. There are not telecommunications 
devices available for use in the class- 
rooms; 

3. There are no orientation programs 
for use with TDDs; 

4. Deaf parents cannot make direct 
contact with the teachers/schools. 

It was decided the most effective tac- 
tics to alleviate these problems were: 


1. To provide the programs with 
TDDs; 

2. To establish a telecommunication 
network between the programs; and 

3. To develop an organized educational 
telecommunication orientation and train- 
ing program. 

With these program weaknesses and 
objectives the teachers proposed the use 
of TDDs in their classrooms to the State 
Department of Education, Branch of 
Special Education. The Branch of Spec- 
ial Education allocated funds through 
Public Law 94-142 to explore this idea. 


Miss Marilyn Rest 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
222 South Riverside 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
PHONE: 312-648-6173 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Auto Insurance 
at Discount Rates 


Deaf drivers are safe drivers, we believe. That's why we offer auto- 
mobile insurance at lower-than-usual rates to those who qualify. 


Write us today for more information. 


TTY. 312-648-6158 


Please send me information without obligation on auto insurance for the deaf. 


The major objectives of the program 
were: 

1. Socialization of deaf students: By 
providing TDDs, the students will have 
direct communication with deaf pupils 
in other schools. Telephone conversa- 
tions will be enlisted as a natural acti- 
vity for the deaf students. 

2. Development of academic skills: 
The TDDs will be used within the class- 
rooms as educational tools as well as 
communication devices. Expressive lan- 
guage skills will be reinforced by using 
the TDDs. Moreover, generalization 
from the classroom to everyday use may 
be increased. 

2. Orientation to telecommunication 
equipment to deaf students: Because 
this equipment is available to the deaf 
population, knowledge of it and its prop- 
er use must become part of the educa- 
tional experience (program). 

4. Developing coping behaviors and 
courtesy on the TDD: Deaf persons must 
have the information and equipment 
available to them to cope with emergen- 
cies. In addition, students must become 
aware of the procedure for communicat- 
ing on TDDs. 

5. To develop/permit communication 
between deaf teachers and parents. 
Selection of Equipment 

When equipment was examined, it was 
decided machines which provided a 
printed copy of the communication 
would best meet the students needs. 
After examining the availability, dura- 
bility, and cost of such machines, recon- 
ditioned Model 28 KSR TTYs and acous- 
tic couplers were selected. 


With assistance from New Jersey Bell, 
A “TTY network” was etsablished be- 
tween the partcipating schools. This in- 
volved a cost analysis of the use of the 
telephones for TTYs, having private 
lines put into classrooms and installing 
touch-a-matic telephones with  signal- 
man units attached. These telephones 
are programed with the telephone num- 
bers of the participating programs 
which permits almost instant communica- 
tion between the schools, and alleviates 
the problem of wrong numbers. The 
signal-man unit alerts the hearing im- 
paired students to the ringing of the 
telephone. It is connected to both the 
telephone and a desk lamp. When the 
phone rings, it activates the light to 
indicate an incoming call. 

Services to the Schools 

The participating districts received 
the telephone services, an acoustic 
coupler and two “tied together” Model 
28 TTYs. With this arrangement, one 
TTY serves as a “master unit,” the other 
as a “slave unit.” The master unit is 
wired to function with either the slave 
unit or the telephone. A: specially in- 
stalled switch on the master unit permits 
the electrical connection to be transfer- 
red from the acoustic coupler to the 
slave unit without unplugging and plug- 
ging in the equipment. The slave unit 
gives inner-classroom TTY communica- 
tion. Students are able to practice com- 
municating on TTYs with the teacher or 
another student without the use of a 
telephone. . In addition, this arrange- 
ment permits the machines to be used 
as a means of written communication. 
This has been successful when used with 
teacher-made materials as well as pub- 
blished curriculum/materials. 

Because few hearing parents of deaf 
students are aware of the importance 
and benefits of TDDs, the responsibility 
of educating both the students and the 
parents about TDDs is in the teachers’ 
hands. To assist the teachers in this 
area an orientation guide was developed 
and is being assessed in the classrooms. 
This guide exposes the students to: Parts 
of the TTY; the procedure for placing 
and receiving a TTY call; courtesy on 
the TTY; use of the telephone directory; 
use of TTY abbreviations; how to place 
service and emergency calls; and the 
use of the International Telephone Direc- 
tory of the Deaf (TDI. 

To help develop a sense of continuity 
among the programs, a “TTY Newslet- 
ter” was developed. Each school pro- 
vides news which is compiled into a bi- 
weekly newsletter and transmitted to all 
the programs via the TTYs. 

Within New Jersey, the program has 
been extremely successful. During 
1978-1979 school year the program was 
expanded to include a total of 14 sepa- 
rate districts. A wide variety of pro- 
grams are being served: self-contained 
classes, resource rooms, residential and 
day schools for the deaf, vo-tec schools 
and the multiply handicapped. 
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DESIGN” ITEMS 


Description and Price List 


tT SMe: Red, Navy OT Black cONEY 6 3.5. foe d. aod EL oes $4.50 
Size Range: Youth Small (6-8) Adult Small (34-36) 

Youth Med. (10-12) Adult Med. (38-40) 

Youth Lg. (14-16) Adult Lg. (42-44) 


Adult XL (46) 


50%-50% (poly-cotton) Ladies French Cut Fashion ‘“‘T” Shirt... . $6.50 
Size range: Small (8-10); Medium (12-14); Large (16-18) 
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PRICE INCLUDES: One (1) name-in fingerspelling on front of shirt. Each 
additional name . . . $1.00. All shirts will be lettered; as illustrated, with | Sign De''Sign”’ Shirt 
name up & down on left front of shirt... OR... 1 SIGN DE’ SIGN”. 


ET 


Ladies French Cut Fashion T 


EXCELLENT FOR BOOKS, BEACH OR ALL PURPOSE “JUNK”! 
ee ee ONLY $6.00 


A fashionable tan tote with dark brown lettering. 
Fantastic gift idea, too! 


Dimensions: 17’ wide; 13”’ deep; straps-26” long. Completely washable. 
Each bag printed as illustrated and with American Manual 
Alphabet on reverse side. 


DE” SIGN” #1 DE’ SIGN” #2 
ORDER FORM 
Shipping and handling charge: $1.00 per item. Check must accompany order. No CODs. Offer good only In U.S.A. FLORIDA 
RESIDENTS MUST ADD 4% SALES TAX. Special discounts on 12 or more per item. Write for prices. 
“T” Shirts $4.50 ° J 

Youth Sizes Adult Sizes Name to be ar : 

S(6-8) M(10-12) L(14-16) $(34-36) M(38-40) (42-44) XL(46) Printed I Sign Shirt price 
French Cut Fashion “T” Shirts 
Ladies $6.50 Color Lettering Name to be 

$(8-10) M(12-14) (16-18) Brown or White Printed Price 
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C1 Visa or (J Master Chge. 


Card # TOTAL COST OF SHIRTS $ 
Expiration Date z De’'sign’’ Tote(s) #1 @ $6.00 each 
Auth. Sig. De'’sign’’ Tote(s) #2 @ $6.00 each 
SHIPPING ADDRESS (Please print) TDA Florida Residents must add 4% sales tax 
Name Shipping & Handling @ $1.00 per item 
Naidiéés (Maximum charge $5.00 per order) 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: Total Enclosed 


‘ 
5884 Johnson Street 
Hollywood, Florida 33021 
Associates 


305/963-5043 


City, State, Zip 
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Diary Of Frances ‘Peggie’ Parsons 


. .. as condensed by HORTENSE AUERBACH 


(Note: It is impossible to merely condense Peggie Parsons’ diaries for publica- 
tion in THE DEAF AMERICAN ... they are much too long, but extremely “read- 
able.” What I shall attempt to do is simply to give the highlights of her stay in each 
country. The reader should bear in mind that the purpose of her trip was to serve 
as a sort of Total Communication Ambassador and that she conducted Paes ee 

will play 


gave lectures and appeared on TV in most of the countries she visited. 


that down and give you the “human interest” side of her travels.) 


Taipei, Taiwan, 
May 30-June 6, 1976 


Wayne Smith, an American six-footer, 
helped Peggie through customs and ar- 
ranged for a man from the American 
Embassy to escort her upon her depar- 
ture. Wayne knows many kinds of sign 
language—Korean, Japanese and Taiwan 
—and for a while he mixed them all up 
so Peggie had difficulty in understand- 
ing him. Like Julia Samii who, without 
thinking, spoke to her first in Farsi sign 
language, Wayne used Chinese sign lan- 
guage for a while. When he adjusted 
and used more English in his communi- 
cation, Peggie was able to understand 
every word! 


As always, her first day was taken up 
chiefly with newspaper interviews and 
one reporter asked her if she ever feels 
frustrated or sad about her deafness. To 
quote her diary, she replied: “Yes, when 
it comes to lipreading or not hearing 
announcements over loudspeakers with 
the disastrous result of making silly 
‘boos-boos’ so it is necessary to grin and 
bear it. Any fear of fire breakout in 
a hotel? I’d just pray and hope for the 
best, but on a ship, I usually notify a 
purser’s office to summon me in case 
it sinks. I can’t fly out of a hotel win- 
dow but I can swim.” 


Peggie and Wayne visited the Taipei 
Deaf Association and found communi- 
cation somewhat difficult since they had 
a sign language of their own. However, 
one of them had attended the American 
School for the Deaf in Connecticut and 
was able to serve as interpreter. Since 


ail 


of the day. 


Peggie was housed in suburban Peitou, 
they had an agonizingly long bus ride 
home after their visit and then had to 
walk, or rather slip and slide, along a 
country road in a torrential downpour. 

When she finally got to her bed Peg- 
gie discovered it was simply some wood- 
en boards with a straw mattress; the 
humid heat and the mosquitoes didn’t 
help any either! Next morning they 
sloshed through a monsoonal downpour 
to the train station where their break- 
fast consisted of hot milk curd (com- 
plete with an ant in Peggie’s bowl!) and 
big, oblong rolls. Once, when she com- 
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Wayne Smith speaks in Chinese about the slides on Gallaudet, MSSD and KDS while the 
Taiwanian interpreter signs with white gloves to make it discernible to over 700 deaf students 
in the auditorium of Taiwan School for the Deaf, Taiwan. 
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What discipline! What orderliness! 


Ba 


Taipei School for the deal accommodates 1,070 students. A salute to the flag at the end 


plained about flies and ants in her 
food in Manila, Carl Argila retorted, 
“They are cooked, aren’t they? Then 
eat them!” UGH! How many of us 
could “stomach” the kind of food Peg- 
gie had to eat on her travels. 


A visit to the Taipei School for the 
Deaf which was founded in 1917 during 
Japanese occupancy (1899-1945) pleased 
Peggie since all of the students used sign 
language. There were 1,070 students, of 
whom 208 were resident-students, and 
they showed remarkable discipline. . Pri- 
mary grade students are instructed by 
the oral method but upper grades use 
sign language. 

At the Taiwan School for the Deaf 
which is run by Miss Wang, Dean of 
Academic Affairs, Peggie spoke to the 
student body of 700 while Wayne trans- 
lated her speech into Chinese and a 
white-gloved interpreter then translated 
it into their sign language. Peggie was 
amazed to see three closed-circuit TV 


NAD Fees (Annual) 


Individual Membership —-_---- $15.00* 
Husband-Wife Membership --. 25.00* 
Organizational Affiliation - .. 25.00 
*Includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 
DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $11.00 for two years. Send 
remittance to the National Association 
of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 
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sets in the auditorium which permitted 
the students in the back rows to see her 
talk clearly. To open the program, the 
entire student body and the teachers 
sang their national anthem to a huge 
portrait of Sun Yat Sen. (There was a 
conducter who used a long stick to 
point to the blue Chinese characters and 
red phonetics on a chart.) 

Another unusual thing about that 
school is they had a biology laboratory 
with models demonstrating the “facts of 
life” for plants, flowers and humans. 
The mention of this delicate subject is 
taboo in most Asian schools. Even for 
classes, shoes are removed and left in 
the hall. Average class size for pre- 
school and elementary was 10-14 while 
the upper grades usually averaged 20-22 
in each class. 

As in most of the cities she visited, 
Peggie gave a lecture to a full audience 
at the USIS hall even though another 
monsoonal rain raged outside. She had 
met with the principals of the Taipei 
and Taiwan Schools; Grace Lin Shiau, a 
researcher in the Education Planning 
unit; Mr. Wei-Fan Kuo, a Vice Minister 
of the Ministry of Education; and sev- 
eral inspectors in the education depart- 
ment before her talk. They were all 
enthusiastic about Total Communication, 
even Grace who had received her train- 
ing at the Clarke School. 

Next installment: Quezon City, Philip- 
pines 


LIBRARY Column 


Conducted by ALICE HAGEMEYER 


Library Service To The Deaf Section (LSDS) 
(At American Library Association) 


Built in with the strength and the 
vitality of each of two divisions, the 
Health and Rehabilitative Library Serv- 
ices Division and the Association of 
State Library Agencies, the newly nam- 
ed Association of Specialized and Coop- 
erative Library Agencies (ASCLA) of- 
ficially moved forward as one energetic 
division on September 1, 1978. 

Library Service to the Deaf (LSDS) 
is the name of ASCLA’s sixth section. 
At the very first meeting of LSDS on 
January 8, 1979, and again the next day, 
Molly Raphael of D.C. Public Library 
(acting chairperson upon the resignation 
of Bob Dugan due to unexpected per- 
sonal problems just before the begin- 
ning of the conference) called the meet- 
ing to order. The committee members 
participating in the meetings were Ma- 
rie Davis of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Keith Wright of the University of 
Maryland, Richard Shurman of Illinois 
and Alice Hagemeyer of D.C. Public Li- 
brary. Joe DaRold, of Santa Fe Springs, 
California, regretfully was unable to 
come to the conference. Each commit- 


If you are traveling to our nation’s capital, 
plan to visit THE LOOK OF SOUND — 

a multi-media, walk-through exhibit on 
deafness and the work of Gallaudet College. 


THE LOOK OF SOUND is open Mondays 
through Fridays from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Additional tours can be arranged for persons 
with special interests. Groups wishing to 

visit THE LOOK OF SOUND should make 
reservations in advance. Phone (202) 447-0741 
or TTY (202) 447-0480 or write the Visitors 
Coordinator, THE LOOK OF SOUND, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002. 
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tee member has been assigned a task to 
be completed by June in areas of Nom- 
inating, Planning, Organization and By- 
laws, Membership Promotion, Legisla- 
tion and Funding, Relations with Out- 
side Organizations, Programs and Activi- 
ties and Publications. 

The American Library Association 

(ALA) will have its annual conference in 
Dallas, Texas, June 23-29 and the LSDS 
is ready for action by co-sponsoring with 
the Reference Adult Services Division 
Committee a program “Working with 
Deaf Adults,” on June 25 at 2:00 to 4:00 
p.m. The agenda will include Ralph H. 
White, president of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf as a keynote speaker. 
Marie Davis, associate director of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia will be a 
panel moderator with Jacqueline M. 
Headley, adult services coordinator at 
Merrillville, Indiana, speaking on 
“Working with the Deaf Community,” 
Dr. Keith Wright, Dean of College of 
Library and Information Services, Uni- 
versity of Maryland discussing “Funding 
Library Services for the Deaf’ and Alice 
Hagemeyer, librarian with the deaf 
Community of the Washington, D.C. 
Public Library system sharing her ex- 
periences on providing library programs 
for adults. 
Next month: Who join ASCLA (Associa- 
tion of Specialized and Cooperative Li- 
brary Agencies) of American Library As- 
sociation? 
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Introducing the New 
icon MCM/P 


THIS 1S THE NEW MICON MCM-P ¢ MANUAL COMMUNICATIONS 
MOOULE’PRINTER?. IT REPROOUCES A COMPLETE PRINTED 
MESSAGE OVER ANY STANDARD TELEPHONE LINE WITHOUT 
THE NEED FOR A TYPEWRITER RIBBON. OVER 900 MES- 
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Closed Captioning For The Hearing Impaired 


PBS Fact Sheet: 


On December 8, 1976, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission granted authority to Public Broadcasting Service and 
other broadcasters to televise “‘closel” captions for millions of 
hearing impaired viewers in the United States. The Commis- 
sion’s action cleared the way for implementation of a caption- 
ing system that has been in development for several years. 
When fully in service, the new system will extend the bene- 
fits of television to hearing impaired persons for the first 
time. 


Closed Captioning: What Is It? 

Closed captioning is a system whereby written translations 
(or captions) are converted to electronic codes and inserted in 
the regular television signal in a portion of the picture that is 
normally not seen. In order to see the captions on a home TV 
set, special decoding equipment must be used by the viewer. 
How Closed Captioning Works 

The closed captioning system operates through the imposi- 
tion of encoded visual subtitles on Line 21 of the TV vertical 
blanking interval—a portion of the screen that does not ordi- 
narily contain video program information. The encoded cap- 
tion material is transmitted by the television station along with 
the regular audio and visual portions of a program. It becomes 
visible only when decoded by a special device either attached 
to, or incorporated into the viewer’s home TV receiver during 
the set’s manufacture. At present, the attached device is known 
as an Adapter Unit; the television set with built-in decoding 
equipment is known as an Integrated TV Receiver. 


PRODUCTION NETWORK 


History 

The system under development at PBS evolved from an 
experimental concept pioneered by the National Bureau of 
Standards. PBS has been refining and testing the system since 
1972 and has been under contract with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare’s Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped since 1973. PBS began over-the-air tests of the 
system in 1974, under Special Temporary Authority from 
the FCC. Using prototype decoders placed at selected public 
television stations nationwide. 

PBS transmitted programs with “closed” captions to an 
audience of hearing impaired persons gathered at schools and 
institutions for the deaf. The reactions of these viewers were 
collected and evaluated under the coordination of Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D.C., the nation’s largest institution of 
higher learning for deaf and hearing impaired students. The 
results of that study, along with technical information gain- 
ed from the field trials, formed the basis for a PBS petition to 
the FCC in November 1975. The petition sought authority to 
broadcast the caption material on Line 21. With FCC approval 
granted in December 1976, PBS has committed itself to seeing 
the project through to completion. 


How Have Hearing Impaired Audiences Reacted? 


Test results reported by Gallaudet College indicated that 
90 percent of the hearing impaired viewers surveyed would not 
have otherwise been able to understand the programs without 
captions. Some 95 percent of the test subjects indicated a 
strong desire to have decoding equipment in their homes. 

Additional market surveys were conducted by the Deaf- 
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ness Research and Training Center, under contract by PBS. Re- 
sults from these market surveys indicate a strong demand for 
both the Adapter Unit and the Integrated TV Receiver, as- 
suming a reasonable cost for the equipment and a reasonable 
volume of captioned television programming. Various associa- 
tions that represent the deaf community have indicated they 
are prepared to take whatever steps are necessary to publicize 
captioning and encourage their members—and their families 
—to purchase the necessary decoding equipment. 


Decoding Equipment: Development and Distribution 

PBS has contracted for the development of integrated 
circuitry that would—when used in an Adapter Unit or an 
Integrated TV Receiver—take the hidden Line 21 signal and 
transform it into visible captions or subtitles superimposed at 
the top or bottom of the television picture. This circuitry is 
now in the final stages of development. 


The Adapter Unit will be designed so it can be connect- 
ed to any existing TV set at home without professional in- 
stallation. No modification to the TV set will be necessary. 
The adapter will simply be connected between the television 
antenna and the antenna terminals on the set. The viewer 
whose set is equipped with either the Adapter Unit or the Inte- 
grated TV Receiver can choose to watch programs with or with- 
out captions. 


The Cost of Decoding Equipment 

Presently, the best estimate for the consumer price of 
Adapter Units is between $220-$250. The Integrated TV Re- 
ceiver is expected to cost approximately $500, which includes 
the regular TV set price plus an additional $75-$100 for adding 
the decoding feature. 


The Caption Editing Console 


PBS engineers have designed a Caption Editing Console to 
enable professional caption editors to produce ‘closed’ cap- 
tions for a television program. The heart of the Console is a 
micro-processor—a mini-computer. PBS staff have developed 
computer programs that are expected to reduce the time re- 
quired to caption television programs considerably. According- 
ly, the cost of captioning a one-hour program is expected to 
be approximately $2,000—less than one percent of the average 
production cost per program hour. PBS is now in the process 
of assembling 20 Consoles. 


So far, the captioning process has involved the endcoding 
of television programs on videotape. PBS is now studying 
various techniques to caption television programs that are on 
film. The Rochester Institute of Technology, under contract 
from PBS, has analyzed more than 20 techniques for caption- 
ing film. Four techniques are now being studied further, with 
the goal of identifying the single best method later this year. 
This aspect will not delay the start-up of the overall Captioning 
for the Deaf Project, since sufficient programs are available 
which use video tape. 


National Captioning Institute 


A new non-profit organization, the National Captioning 
Institute (NCI), will function primarily to caption programs on 
behalf of public television, ABC and NBC, and, in some in- 
stances, individual stations and producers. NCI will also per- 
form various marketing functions related to the Captioning 
Project. 


NCI will begin operations this year. It will be governed 
by a board of directors comprised of people with expertise in 
television operations and management: television advertising 
and program production; marketing, financing and retailing. 
Based in the Washington, D.C., area, NCI will concentrate on 
training caption editors and building up a supply of captioned 
programs during its first year of operation, so that a sufficient 
volume of captioned programs will be available for broad- 
cast. It is expected that by the end of 1980, some 20-25 hours of 
captioned programs will be available weekly, including ma- 
terial from PBS, ABC, NBC and other broadcast groups. 
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Revenues to cover NCI’s first year’s operating costs are 
expected to come from commercial and public broadcasters, 
HEW, the Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) and other 
private corporations and foundations which have shown an 
interest in the Closed Captioning Project. Eventually, cap- 
tioning should become a self-sustaining operation. After 1980, 
HEW will begin to phase out its share of support for NCI 
over several years. In the meantime, NCI will receive a small 
royalty payment from the sale of each decoding device. This 
revenue is expected to become a significant means of under- 
writing the costs of captioning although funding from the net- 
works, private foundation, and ultimately the sponsors of tele- 
vision programs also is expected. 


What Are “Open” Captions 


“Open” captioning is an interim service provided by PBS 
until Adapter Units or Integrated TV Receivers are made 
commercially available for purchase by hearing impaired per- 
sons. PBS began this service in April 1975 and currently offers 
an average of five hours per week of programs with open cap- 
tions. “Open” captions are broadcast as part of a television 
program and can be seen on any television set. Among the 
many public television programs offered with open captions 
are: a weeknightly repeat of ABC’S EVENING NEWS (cap- 
tioned at WGBH Boston), MASTERPIECE THEATRE, THE 
ADAMS CHRONICLES, NOVA, ONCE UPON A CLASSIC, THE 
BEST OF FAMILIES, THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SPE- 
CIALS, GREAT PERFORMANCES and OVER EASY. 


In addition to children’s series, dramatic and perform- 
ance programs and documentaries, PBS has provided open cap- 
tioned repeats of major special events, including the four 
presidential campaign debates of 1976. Initially funded by 
HEW, the interim Open Captioning Service has been supported 
ee Corporation for Public Broadcasting since September 


Why Not Just Run “Open” Captions All The Time? 


While “open” captioning is less complicated than the 
technically sophisticated “closed” captioning process, its use- 
fulness is limited. Since “open” captions are visible to all 
viewers, they must be used with discretion. Viewers with ade- 
quate hearing may find the captions disruptive. “Closed” cap- 
tions can be added to all programs and accommodate both the 
hearing impaired and those who perfer to watch without see- 
ing captions on their screen. 


Additional Benefits of Closed Captioning 


While the closed captioning system is designed primarily 
to help the hearing impairied, it can benefit other groups. 
Captioning may serve a distinctive educational purpose in 
aiding children to read. It also has great potential for bilingual 
programming. 


Where Things Stand 


The technology necessary to implement closed captioning 
is either ready or is well along in the development process. 
The manufacture and distribution of decoding equipment will 
get underway late this year so that consumers should be able 
to buy Adapter Units or Integrated Television Receivers early 
next year. A National Captioning Institute is now incor- 
porated, and will begin to train captioners as well as build-up 
the supply of captioned programs available for broadcast. By 
early 1980, closed captioned programs on both the commercial 
networks and public television should be available. In short, 
the Closed Captioning Project is very close to commercial 
implementation. It can soon be expected to provide a unique 


service to millions of hearing impaired Americans. 


Note: The address of PBS is 475 L’Enfant Plaza, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 
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Meet the Cohens 
Jeff & Jerry 


It's not every day that twins attend col- 
lege together - especially if they're both 
hearing impaired and attend a college 
like the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf. 


But that’s the case with Jeff and Jerry 
Cohen, social work majors from Lin- 
colnwood, Illinois. Both are about as ac- 
tive as students can be. One spends 
some of his free time helping inmates at 
the Monroe County Jail qualify for high 
school equivalency tests. The other 
teaches maple sugaring and gourmet 
cooking. And that’s just a sample of out- 
side activities they engage in. 


Jeff plans his career in social work 
through a combination of administra- 
tion, counseling and people contact, 
probably starting by working with 
juvenile delinquents at an agency. But 
his big interest lies in working with peo- 
ple, rather than designing programs. His 
NTID courses this year are giving him 
plenty of help in better understanding 
people: Sociology from a Pan-African 
Perspective; Religions in Society; The 
Italian-American Experience; 
Psychology of Human Adjustment. He’s 
also trying to learn to play the guitar, 
under a new program NTID just 
developed - teaching deaf persons to 
play musical instruments. 


Tutoring Inmates 
Jeff tutors the inmates in math, English 


and general studies. He used to work 
with “non-sentenced” inmates - those in 
jail awaiting trial because they can’t af- 
ford to meet the bail. “Some of the men 
have been there nine months - even a 
year and a half, waiting for court time,” 
he says. “But they keep getting 
postponements.” More recently, he’s 
been tutoring sentenced people. “I’m 
working with one person mainly on 
math and basic English. He has skipped 
classes since high school and maybe at- 
tended classes only one day a week. 


People like him have gotten little bits of 
everything, but they’ve rarely 
understood anything really well.” 


Jeff likes to work with the inmates for a 
variety of reasons - especially because it 
helps him learn how they feel. He says 
his experiences with the inmates have 
helped in his NTID courses, especially in 
psychology and the field study required 
of social work majors. 


Difficulty Understanding Teachers 
He chose NTID at the suggestion of his 
twin brother, Jerry. Jeff had gone to a 
two-year community college in a 
Chicago suburb, but was having some 
difficulty in understanding a few of the 
teachers because they had accents, 
which made it difficult to read lips. 
Other teachers were too soft-spoken to 
be easily understood. Eventually Jeff 
was forced to drop a few of the courses 
and was even considering dropping col- 
lege altogether. But his brother was 
already attending NTID and convinced 
Jeff to try it in the summer of 1976. 


For recreation Jeff likes volleyball and 
basketball intramurals. Tutoring the 
county jail’s inmates takes about three 
hours a week, and handling the job of 
editor of the student paper, The Obser- 
ving Eye, can take another five to 20. 


Jeff likes the support services at NTID 
but would like to see more develop- 
ment and remedial work done so that 
more NFID students could attend RIT 
classes. He’d also like to see more 
courses designed so the students “could 
understand themselves a little better, 
rather than just take the courses to com- 
plete the requirements.” 


New Theatre Experience Planned 


Jeff's brother, Jerry, works with the RIT 
student association - as senator - in his 
spare time. He took the assignment 
because he likes talking with the 
students about their needs and then try- 
ing to do something to help - such as 
helping secure the TTY for the College 
Union. While Jerry has enjoyed his work 
as a student senator, he feels he needs a 
change of pace. So, he plans to get in- 
volved with NTID’s Experimental Educa- 
tional Theatre. “I’ve never done any- 
thing in the theatre before,” he says, “so 
'm looking forward to a new exper- 
ience. It’s always appealed to me, but | 
never had the time before now. | always 
had to work or do something else. But 
my friends have encouraged me to try 
the theatre so I’m going to see what it’s 
like. | want to see if | have the talent.” 
Like his brother, Jerry is also a social 


work major. He chose this major 
because he likes working with people. 
He especially likes the counseling, refer- 
ral, case work and planning aspects of 
social work. 


He’s also involved as Director of NTID 
Programs in SOS - Student Orientation 
‘Seventy-Nine - an orientation program 
for incoming freshmen to help them ad- 
just to the entire RIT campus; not just 
NTID, which is the purpose of the Sum- 
mer Vestibule Program. 


Maple Sugaring...Gourmet Cooking 


As if that weren’t enough to keep him 
busy, Jerry teaches two courses...maple 
sugaring and gourmet cooking. Two or 
three years ago, he took a course in 
sugaring at the Wild Winds Organic 
Farms in Naples. “I like the idea of being 
outdoors in the winter during Rochester 
weekends,” he explains, “learning about 
sugaring, cutting down trees, toboggan- 
ing, and cross-country skiing.” 


Since the time he was.a boy scout, Jerry 
has always had an interest in the out- 
doors, learning about it from his father, 
who was a scoutmaster. As part of his 
agreement with Wild Wind Farms to 
teach sugaring, they also said he could 
help teach a gourmet cooking class on 


Wednesday nights to NTID students in 
Alpha Epsilon Pi fraternity house. 


The idea behind the classes, Jerry ex- 
plains, is to get students to appreciate 
the various kinds of natural foods and to 
be able to create their own recipes by 
adding or substracting from the ingre- 
dients. 

Jerry is also involved in the Student 
Social Work Organization helping them 
write their new constitution. “I’m not a 
leader in this group,” he says, “and | 
don’t want to be a leader in everything; 
but | do want to be involved in many 
things.” 


Sharing Car, Classes, Parents 


Jerry likes the idea of having a brother 
on campus, because they can share 
things. “We can go to each other for 
help when we need it,” he says, “and 
we share things, like a car, classes, and 
the same set of parents.” Last quarter, 
they both shared two social work 
classes - the first time this has happened 
in 10 years. 


More recently, Jerry discovered they 
both signed up for two more classes - in 
the spring quarter - statistics and con- 
ference techniques. And neither one 
had talked previously about it. 


THIS ARTICLE WAS DESIGNED AND PREPARED 
BY STUDENTS IN THE NTID ART DEPARTMENT, IN-HOUSE CO-OP PROGRAM. 


Telecommunication Devices And Their Role In Deaf Society 


In the past decade, the deaf society of 
the United States, with its far flung 
communities in practically every locale, 
has shrunk immeasurably. The factor 
attributing to this phenomenon is the 
teletypewriter (now known as the TDD 
teletypewriter device for the deaf). 


There are about 50,000 TDD’s in this 
nation; practically every deaf family, ac- 
tive in the deaf society, has a TDD. In- 
stead of having to write a letter to reach 
a friend or to travel some distance to a 
friend’s home, a TDD is used. The TDD’s 
are not confined to the use of the deaf 
only. Many of the hearing parents of 
deaf children, professionals that work 
with the deaf, merchants hoping to at- 
tract the deaf business, government and 
private agencies have TDD’s. The latest 
count reveals 13 different manufacturers 
that produce and market TDD’s. Lest 
this sound perplexing to the average 
person, the TDD’s can be divided to 
three categories—the hard copy machines 
with couplers, the semi-portables and 
the portables. Hard copy means mes- 
sages that are received on paper. Soft 
copy means messages that are flashed 
across a window screen without paper. 
With these two terms in mind, four 
companies turn out couplers to be used 
with specially reconditioned teletype 
machines; of the three semi-portable 
brands on the market, two are soft copy 
only and the third is hard copy. Of the 
remaining six portables five produce soft 
copy portables, and the sixth is a hard 
copy portable. There are currently un- 
der experimental stage, soft copy por- 
tables with hard copy attachments, but 
these are not available as of present. 


The hard copy machines are stationery 
due to their bulk. The portability of the 
semi-portables is likened to lugging 
around a portable television set. As to 
the portables, these devices are very light 


and easy to carry along on trips. 

The price of these models vary from 
as low as $179 up to $900; there is a 
model for each price range and for 
each particular taste and preference. 
One more device should be mentioned— 
the Braille TTY for the deaf-blind in- 
dividuals. The price is around $2,500 
and a limited number of these machines 
are in use in the United States. 


There is an organization—The Tele- 
typewriters for the Deaf, Inc.,—which 
has 8,000 members. This organization 
employs two full-time people, both deaf, 
and is governed by a nine-member board 
of directors, all deaf. The TDI prints 
an annual directory (the blue book) con- 
taining names, addresses and numbers of 
its members, and it is used like a regular 
telephone book. Aside from the tele- 
phone directory, the TDI maintains con- 
tact with government agencies, telephone 
companies and TDD manufacturers on 
telephone legislative and consumer mat- 
ters that affect the deaf. Such examples 
are reduced rates on long distance calls, 
accessibility to discarded teletype ma- 
chines to be reconditioned and used, 


NAD Fees (Annual) 


Individual Membership $15.00* 
Husband-Wife Membership -- 25.00* 
Organizational Affiliation -.. 25.00 
*Includes DEAF AMERICAN 


subscription 


DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $11.00 for two years. Send 
remittance to the National Association 
of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 


ascertaining the compatibility and per- 
formance standards of the various TDD’s 
on the market. The TDI also does pub- 
lic relations, giving information on TDD’s 
in response to requests by mail and by 
telephone, and refers prospective TDD 
buyers to agents. 


There are three basic problems facing 
the TDI and the TDD-users in the very 
near and the long range future. First is 
the availability (or the lack of it) of 
teletype machines. The supply of pop- 
ular inexpensive Model 15 machines, as 
used earlier in the decade, is just about 
depleted. The more expensive machines 
—Model 28, 32, Lorenz, Siemens and 
others—are available but are priced 
above the reach of low-income Ameri- 
cans. Second is the obsoleteness of the 
50,000 TDD’s in the nation; these TDD’s 
are 5-level, Baudot types. The devices 
widely used in the commercial sector are 
8-level types. The 5-level devices are 
not compatible with 8-level devices. A 
special converter, at an added cost to 
the consumer, might have to be devised 
to link this gap. The third problem, re- 
lated to the second one, is the coming 
computer age. There are computer ter- 
minals, working with 8-level devices that 
provided assistance in education, infor- 
saga retrieval, electronic mail and the 
ike. 


The TDI, with the help of various 
groups—the government agencies, tele- 
phone companies, computer firms, elec- 
tronic manufacturers and related con- 
cerns—all must work together to come 


to grips with these three problems. Co- 
operation from all of them will ease the 
deaf into the rapidly advancing com- 
puter era. And it will be far different 
from what had been experienced dur- 
ing this past decade—TDI release. 
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D RAISERS 


This is your opportunity to raise funds for your organization by selling these tumblers (glasses) as shown above. We 
may have different designs from time to time after we run out of stock. 


For more information write: 


K. L. SOUTHWELL 
8208 North 117th Avenue, East, Owasso, Oklahoma 74055 
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“Silent Knights of the Chessboard” is 
the title of a modest book on deaf play- 
ers of the past and the present. The co- 
authors are Juan F. Font and Emil S. 
Ladner. 

To quote from the Preface: 

The authors are chess players who hap- 
pen to be deaf and who are compiling 
records of deaf players of the past and 
the present. Of necessity, these records 
are confined to American players. Rec- 
ords of players in the early days of 
America seem lost to posterity, but for- 
tunately we have game scores of many 
players of our generation. 

The games chosen for this book are 
by no means perfect (not that there will 
ever be perfect games), but they are 
representative of each player’s style and 
skill. Annotations are not comprehen- 
sive nor exhaustive since this book is 
not being written for experts. Our main 
purpose is to stimulate the growth of 
chess among the deaf of all ages and 
especially those still in elementary 
schools. If we have overlooked anyone, 
we apologize for the unintentional omis- 
sion. 

Once when Emil was playing a hear- 
ing opponent and beating him soundly, 
his opponent suddenly discovered that 
Emil was deaf. He was dumbfounded 
and said he did not realize that the deaf 
could play chess. Emil spoke out with 
a smile, “Why not? We don’t play with 
our ears but with what’s between them.” 

The National Census of the Deaf, con- 
ducted by the National Association of the 
Deaf, revealed about five years ago that 
approximately two out of every thou- 
sand Americans are deaf. This does not 
include the twelve million or so hard of 
hearing Americans who usually wear 
hearing aids. Since the deaf rarely use 
these aids, their deafnes is invisible to 
the general public. The chief handicap 
is not deafness per se but one of com- 
munication with the public. Pads and 
pencils help bridge the gap but some- 
times we do meet people who can't read 
or write. Some of us can read lips, but 
even the best lip readers have to guess 
what is spoken since so many words 
look alike on the lips. With persons 
sporting bushy mustaches—we have to 
give up. 

The authors have participated in tourn- 
aments, club matches, postal chess and 
even blindfold chess. Our loss of hearing 
may be an advantage since our concen- 
tration is not easily distracted by noises, 
whispering, or by kibitzers. One some- 
times wonders if Bobby Fischer, that ex- 
tra-sensitive to noise grandmaster, would 
have been a stronger player if he were 
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w CHECKMATE! 


By 
“Loco” Ladner 


deaf and all other factors remained the 
same. Perhaps this part of the poem 
“Israfel” by Edgar Allan Poe describes 
our meaning. 

If I could dwell where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and be where L— 

He might not sing so wildly well 

A mortal melody, 

While a bolder note'than his might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 

Brief sketches of each chapter: 

Knights of the Past, such as Sam 
Bean, Lorenzo Campi, Roy Carpenter, 
Michael Cohen, James Garrick, Robert 
Kannapell, Leandro Maldonado, Jacques 
Mendelsohn, Harold Ramger, William 
Sabin, J. W. Stevenson and others with 
pictures and best games. 

Knights of the Present, such as Russell 
Chauvenet, Juan Font, Emil Ladner, 
Lawrence Leitson and Einer Rosenkjar, 
with pictures and best games. 


The National Postal Games with re- 
sults and games from six tournaments. 
The NAD Tournaments—results and 


games. 


Solid 14 Kt Gold 
“| Love You” 
Charms For 
Necklace or Braclet 
WHOLESALE TO YOU 


YOUR PRICE 


$4 ” dl 
$2986 


Dainty Size 
($27.95 Retail) 


Regular Size 
($49.95 Retail) 


; & ‘3 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


/ , cdtan & Ollie’s 


ENTERPRISES 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
1107 VISALIA DR. COSTA MESA, CA 92626 


(714) 540-8118 


Other chapters deal with the Interna- 
tional Committee of Silent Chess, the 
First American Team, the Berkeley Chess 
Club for the Deaf, the NAD Committee 
on Silent Chess and Future Knights. 

Only 300 bound copies will be printed 
—size 8% by 5% and about 100 pages 
in all. Cover designed by Jennifer Lad- 
ner. 

Each large school for the deaf and 
each postsecondary institution for the 
deaf will receive a free copy for its li- 
brary. 

The balance can be purchased from 
Emil Ladner, 2828 Kelsey Street, Berke- 
ley, CA 94705. The price is five dol- 
lars per copy. Sorry, no free copies to 
any individual. 


* * * 


The Second Annual Ohlone College 
Chess Tournament for the Deaf took 
place March 3, 1979. Eight players par- 
ticipated with Terry Breckner and Emil 
Ladner emerging as co-champions (they 
drew their game). Ronald Wood took 
second; Franklin Smith, third; and Tim 
Brill, fourth. Bringing up the rear 
were Forrest G. Hasey, Jr., Michael 
Cheung and Christopher Luk. The last 
two are students from Hong Kong. 

The East Bay Club for the Deaf will 
sponsor a tournament on May 5 at the 
Clubhouse. Then there will be the 
state championship under the auspices 
of both the California Association of the 
Deaf and the NAD Committee on Silent 
Chess next September. Details later. 


A Wonderful Way 
To Say 


**I Lowe You’’ 


DAINTY SIZE REGULAR SIZE 


Res. add 6% Sales Tax). Visa 
and Master Charge Accepted. 
Please Include Card Number and 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


rN 
QOLPONAPLHONANHAOYYYYYYYANYLY? 


Since there is no denying the grapevine, let me start this 
month’s column by confirming that it is, indeed, true that the 
Executive Director did, indeed, black out in Dallas Airport on 
May 16 and spent that night in a Dallas hospital. Fortunately, 
nothing was found indicative of the cause of the blackout and 
it has been business as usual ever since. 

We have found May to be an extremely exciting month. 
A great deal of flack had been developing over the movie, 
“Voices,” with the picketing of the movie in San Francisco 
by a group led by Albert Walla, Jr., which successfully closed 
the theater showing the movie in that city. It has been our 
good fortune to meet Walla and we are much impressed with 
the young man. He is an effective activist on behalf of the 
deaf community and, undoubtedly, any concessions we gain 
from Hollywood and MGM, in particular, will be the result of 
his activities. We hope to see and hear more of this young man 
in the future. Incidentally, we learned that he is one of 
three deaf persons who will attend the White House Library 


Conference in November although, as he says, he isn’t even . 


a librarian. He and Alice Hagemeyer, our own leading author- 
ity on library services for the deaf, will make a good team at 
that conference. 

At the same time, we are pleased to report that NAD 
Secretary-Treasurer Al Pimentel was elected to the board of 
directors of the American Coalition of Citizens with Disabili- 
ties. Al served as acting president of the ACCD when it was 
formed and his return to action will insure that the Home 
Office will have a direct pipeline into ACCD activities. 

At this writing, we have completed a new draft of the 
proposed bylaws for the Alliance for Progress, which was 
formerly called the Mutual Alliance Plan. This will now go to 
the boards of the various organizations which are interested 
in the plan, and, if approved, an effort will be made to dis- 
seminate these bylaws to our members in time for discussion, 
if not at the state association conventions, then at least at the 
regional confeernces which are scheduled for late 1979 and 
early 1980 before the Centennial Celebration in Cincinnati 
next summer. 


Speaking of Cincinnati, we are pleased to announce that 
at least one entertainment program has been firmed up, which 
will be Bernard Bragg’s “Tales from a Clubroom,” a new 
play written especially by and for the deaf community. The 
play is part of a package deal which will see the NAD joining 
in sponsoring a Model Community Theater for the Deaf, 
headed by Bragg and co-sponsored by Gallaudet College and 
others in an effort to assist in developing more talent and 
more avenues of entertainment throughout the United States. 
This comes on the heels of the “Voices” problem and is a 
determined effort to persuade professional entertainment 
managers to use deaf talent when and where applicable, and 
of course, to insure that the supply of talent is there when 
needed. 


We are pleased to announce that Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
has agreed that in the future they will make every effort to 
find suitable deaf persons to fill deaf roles in the films that 
they produce. MGM has also agreed that they will utilize the 
NAD as a referral agency for this purpose and as a source 
of technical assistance for films relating to deafness or involv- 
ing deaf people. This, I believe, is a very forward step and 
one for which Walla and his group can claim credit. 
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MGM has also agreed that they will make an effort to 
select a specific day in a number of large cities at which time 
the movie houses that are showing “Voices” will show the 
captioned version of the same movie for the benefit of deaf 
people and their friends. In a sense, this will become a chal- 
lenge to the deaf community to prove the contention that deaf 
people will go to the movies if they can understand the film 
and that there are enough of us and our friends to make it 
financially feasible to do exactly that. 

We have accepted the challenge and we hope that the 
deaf community will respond to it by broadcasting the fact. 
While we will publish a list of cities that will show the cap- 
tioned version, it is not too early to call this to your attention 
and urge that you watch your papers to see when this will 
happen. We expect that it will show up in the ads, but knowing 
that few deaf people really bother to read the ads since there 
is rarely anything there of interest to us, we are alerting 
you now. 

The trip of the Executive Director to Houston for the ACCD 
meeting was aborted by that unfortunate blackout in Dallas, 
so that we do not have as much to report on that situation as 
we had hoped to have. But while that was an accident, travel 
plans are unchanged. We were unable to attend the Eastern 
Regional Conference of the Junior NAD for other physical 
reasons and it is probable that there will be other occasions 
where we will make promises that we are unable to keep. But 
our health permitting, we intend to continue doing what we 
have been doing as long as we are able. 

We have attended a preview of the made-for-television 
movie, “Dummy”. Like “Voices,” “Dummy” does not use deaf 
actors to portray deaf people. Unlike “Voices,” “Dummy” is no 
love story and its impact will be much different from “Voices.” 
But you all will have the opportunity to decide for yourselves 
how you like it so we will say nothing more here. 

ONE OF THE HIGHLIGHTS OF THE MONTH was the 
Halex House benefit party sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Washington Association of the Deaf on May 19. Speaking as a 
member of the club of many years’ standing, and as a person 
who has frequently been told that the NAD is an “egghead 
association,” it was very gratifying to see so many friends at 
the party, even though many of the real eggheads were con- 
spicuous by their absence. We had the real people there 
and the result was a $232 contribution to the NAD Building 
Fund. More importantly, included at the time was another 
$2,000 investment by the MWAD in Halex House. At this time, 
the MWAD has invested $8,000 of its own Building Fund money 
in Halex House. This makes it one of the largest, if not the 
largest, investor we have at this time. 


MWAD President Sandy Ewan, who has taken the MWAD 
by the heels and shaken it up thoroughly, has also promised 
an additional $2,000 investment by July and an additional 
$5,000 before the end of this year. Ewan, by the way, appears 
to be just the man to do it. Elected to the presidency when it 
appeared that the club was doomed to close its doors, he had, 
in a few short months, turned the whole picture around so that 
the club is newly decorated, clean, comfortable, and a bee- 
hive of activity. As self-appointed publicity agent, the only 
reason to discuss this here is to stress that the real people of 
the Washington Metropolitan area are solidly in favor of 
the NAD and its activities and believe me, it is hard to fool 
people in your own back yard. 

IF THE ABOVE IS THE GOOD NEWS, the bad news con- 
tinues unabated. The Home Office staff has a penchant for 
acquiring hospital cases. Possibly the ailments of the Executive 
Director are contagious, but whatever the source, we have 
been without the services of our Publications Director, Barbara 
Olmert, who underwent surgery late in April. Barbara is due 
back early in June and we miss her a great deal. We have 
also lost the services of Denie Abrams and Lisa Gottlieb, both 
of whom have been suffering from poor health. 
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We have added to our staff Marianne Turk, who will serve 
as secretary for the Junior NAD program. Jean Kreh, who 
is not new, has moved from the typing pool into the position 
of Administrative Assistant to the Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Ed Carney. We are still looking for replacements for 


Denie and Lisa. 


Ella Mae Lentz is now on board as the Coordinator of the 
Sign Language Consortium program. We are happy to have 
her, and her arrival completes the CSP staff. An interesting 
thing about Ella is that way back in 1968 at the first Junior 
NAD Convention meeting, she “won” the position of Executive 
Secretary of the NAD, and served as Executive Secretary in 
the Home Office for one day. Now she is back and it is not at 
all impossible that the time may yet come when she will take 


over the job for keeps. 


We are now cleaning up all of the loose ends. Work has 
finally started on repairing the damage caused by the heavy 
snows of the past winter. We had to tear down a large part 
of the wall separating the building from the parking lot; re- 
build the portion that held up the railing and the front porch 
of the building and repair the damage done to the landing, 
itself, where the railing tore away the concrete. Because the 


bricks that were used in the wall match the rest of the build- 
ing, it was necessary to salvage them in order to insure that 
the wall and the building would still harmonize. This was a 
very expensive proposition, costing all of $7,000 to complete. 
But now we have a much lower wall and an entrance to the 


landing from both sides—something we did not have before. 


come out of it. 


So even though the cost was great, something positive has 


We have also completed the publication of our Spring 
1979 catalog of publications available from the NAD. As prom- 
ised, we have been able to hold the line on prices this time 
around. However, it appears that this is the last time we will 
be able to do so. In all probability, the Fall 1979 catalog will 
result in price increases for most of the materials that are 
published by the NAD, although we are pledged to maintain 


prices as low as possible in keeping with our mission in serving 


the deaf community. If you are a buyer of NAD books, a little 
advance warning will do no harm. 

We still do not have our computer working. But we have, 
at least, discovered the reason for our problems—defective 
equipment. The parts in question have now been replaced 
and we are hopeful that having identified and corrected the 
problems, we will have the show on the road in no time flat. 
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New Members 
Mi: AA COV CUO) : ciciscscsssssciettcssativccsdsncesstntavies New York 
Faye Ailetcher ............0...... 


Mrs. Janealee Adams. .............:::cccceeeeeeees Texas 
James and Kathy Allen .............00...... Montana 
David E. Bentley. .............scscssssssssesscseeeees Colorado 
Bith? ‘Ts “Bentley: sicciciscscsiccsiciscsscsccavscooass Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. pe Si BOyOR® scsccenccd California 
Lance Berger. .............+- Maryland 
Pat Brannelly ..Connecticut 


Beth: Arvin’ Campbell: caiccccccicaccsrecsssscscssccccceseeon tah 
Mrs.. Derald COem  .....:.c..c-cccssescsssvecsscsserseaees Georgia 
JUtthy “Dies COON: |<. ivesesestsssectscccsveesccadiseasnensietie Michigan 
Penny D. Cragle ...... Pennsylvania 
Carole: DOpalhima aiiscssssseccissssicesisecesassseves California 
ATATIOLIA “DDUMONE: - cinceicceessasccotevesveoss;utsvescsceatiedzans Indiana 


Susan R. Easterbrooks .... 4 
ATIAPGCA- GCBEE -ccccacedessssaccosteinsnsedinentanessassanes New York 
Wendy Gallaher 
Jerry Graville 
Eleanor Read Greiner 
Herbert Grossman ......... : 
SHATONM: 'GLOSBINAN  vicicesssciecscsssiseescesorseseses 
Len Hoover-Rice 
Paul Hunsberger 
Carole: Kaulite? oc ssscscccscctssissersseone Washington 


Thomas K. Kuma, JF. ........ ... Pennsylvania 
"THOMAS sas, EsOO). sc tistestashncosccmssciescctecsthosadidveccenctis Texas 
Issac M. Martimez ..............ccccceeeseeeeees New Mexico 
William B. McConnell ...............cccssccsssccessseeceeeees Ohio 
Patila'T. Me Crosk@y te ssiicssiccsetestecsssccsantscncanis Georgia 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard J. Meyer ....... California 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph S. Miller .............. Indiana 
Mrs. James. Cy. MOrras. .oc.:..ccsscccecccasesscssssnses Missouri 
Dr... Lee: MuUrp By ieiiie cctcsiecssrscssscssacsacescons New York 
Stephen M. Nover ........ assachusetts 
Lee. W. (Paanter hoa ecccseattarcceects Virginia 
Frankie W. and Ruby E. Piper ..Maryland 
Blaine. AGUS: ciascctecscsvenisesssccavenvsesescaaviceociens Kentucky 


MPs; To@O. TROUG ©) secs ccssecsssccevssneseacsccssvpasaceetoe California 
Phyllis Carol Rice 
Trudy Ruzek 
Thomas Salva ................ 
Ken Saperstone ........ 
Lillian Schatzki 
Mrs. Anna Sculthorpe ... 
Mrs. Peter Seiler .... 
Diane M. Smith .. 


Gone. Stewart: iciscicecssiccccsssoassssccseccorsassensivsasseonseoetesz Utah 
Sue Strube ................. ... Arkansas 
AAarVON Ds TAYVION \ wsiescesiziciesuccesssssssvsasncagacnopvencsvens Texas 


Alan Tenthoff.............. 


Carol G. Tolchinsky ........ New York 


Wale d 1G] WATO:, < sciscstisgesscsccsaccosicstsnisssescbeaned ee 
Diana  WENMOrstVom  vvscccvcvcciccccrssisscesacsesecssense M 
Harold S. Whitehouse biaicachasstts 


David K. Wilcox 
Loretta Wood ...... 
Randy Wood ........... 
Leon L. Ziebarth 


Donations to Halex House 
Barbara and Bedford Hines 
(In memory of Mrs. Lucille Brayton) ..$ be 00 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Brenner ................ 50.00 
VARS; TORMGON i. 5 coiicissncacteccdetseseceetepeeetdeeonnnesscase 35.00 


Contribution to NAD 
William Owens 


Contributions to Branch Office 
Northwest Indiana Deaf Club, Ine. ........ 200.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Larsen .................... 00.00 
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1979 State Association 


Conventions 
ALABAMA: June 1416, Carriage Inn 
Motor Hotel, Huntsville, James C. Ar- 
thur, Chm., Rt. 1, Box 765, Grant, Ala. 
35747. 

ALASKA: 

ARKANSAS: July, Ernest C. Northup, 
Chmn., 5011 Halifax, Little Rock, Ark. 
72209. 

ARIZONA: May 46, Del Webb Towne- 
house, Phoenix 

CALIFORNIA: August 29- Sept. 1, Oak- 
land Airport Hilton Inn, Bertt Lepen- 
dorf, Chmn., 17201 Via Estretta, San 
Lorenzi, Cal. 94580. 

COLORADO: August 3-5, Raintree Inn 
Colorado Springs, Josie Kilthau, Chmn., 
1734 W. Kentucky, Denver, Colo. 80223. 
CONNECTICUT: October 13-15, 1979, 
Hartford. 

D.C. Assoc. 

FLORIDA: June 21-24, Ramada Inn 
(Downtown), Fort Myers, Mrs. Mary Ann 
James, Chair., 2262 Dora St., Ft. Myers, 
Fla. 33901. 

GEORGIA: August 10-12, Atlanta, Vin- 
cent Holmes, 3749 Baja Trail, Clarkston, 
Ga. 30021. 

IDAHO: July 27-29, Ponderosa State 
Park, McCall, Frances H. Rogers, 1415 
N. 14th Street, Boise 83'702. 

ILLINOIS: June 8-10, Chase Park Plaza, 
St. Louis, Mary Lou Hudson, 74 Shirlwin 
Drive, Granite City, Ill. 62040. 
INDIANA: June 8-10, Evansville, Execu- 
tive Inn, John Blaylock, Chmn., P. O. 
Box 3143, Evansville, Ind. 47731. 

IOWA: August 9-12, Dubuque, Maurice 
Lantz, Chmn., 2476 Pearl St., Dubuque, 
Iowa 52001. 

KANSAS: August 3-5, Hutchinson, Holi- 
day Inn, Larry McGlynn, Gen. Chmn., 
809 E. 10th Stret, Hutchinson, Kans. 
67501. 

KENTUCKY: June 7-9, Danville. 
LOUISIANA: July 5-7, American Inter- 
national Hotel, Metairie. 

MAINE: 

MARYLAND: September 15, Ocean City, 
A. Philip Aielio, Chmn., 358 W. Deer 


Park Dr., Gaithersburg, Md. 20760. 
MASSACHUSETTS: Fall, John F. Leves- 
que. 

MICHIGAN: June 22-24, Michigan School 
for the Deaf, Flint, Elmer R. Beuerle, 
Gen. Ch., 3317 Clairmont, Flint, Mich. 
48503. 

MINNESOTA: August 9-11, Charles Vad- 
nais, Chmn., 522 Bald Eagle Ave., White 
Bear Lake, Minn. 55110. 

MISSISSIPPI: July 19-21, Holiday Inn, I- 
55, Jackson. 

MISSOURI: August 9-12, Columbia Ra- 
mada In, Columbia, Mr. Francis Shaver, 
Chairperson, 574 §S. English, Marshall, 
MONTANA: June 15-17, War Bonnet Inn 
Mo. 65340 Lilly Bender, Chmn. 

Billings. 

NEBRASKA: August 17-19, New Tower 
Hotel Court, Omaha, Edward Reitz, 
Chmn., 9640 Sprague Street, Omaha, 
Nebr. 68134. 

NEW ENGLAND: GALLAUDET ASSOCI- 
ATION: 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Spring. 

NEW JERSEY: August 2425, Marriott 
Motor Hotel, Saddle Brook, Nancy La- 
Forte, Chairperson 85 Yantecaw Ave., 
Glen Ridge, N.J. 07028. 

NEW MEXICO: August 3-5, Albuquer- 
que Inn, Albuquerque, Louie M. Johnson, 
Convention Chairman, 2219 Leonard St., 
S.E. Rio Rancho, N.M. 87124. 

EMPIRE STATE ASSOCIATION: August 
16-18, Quality Inn, Albany, R. Corcoran, 
Chman., 9 Marion Avenue, So. Glens 
Falls N.Y. 12801 and James Bresee, 9 
Mangam Street, Cohoes, N.Y. 12047. _ 
NORTH CAROLINA: May 24-27, River- 
front Holiday Inn, New Bern, Johnny 
James, Chmn., Rt. 4, Box 494, Wilson, 
NC 27893. 

NORTH DAKOTA: June 1-3, Biltmore 
Motel, Fargo. 

OHIO: October 46, Stouffer’s Dayton 
Plaza, Hotel, Dayton, Valerian Kuskow- 
ski, Chairman, 653 Hile Lane, Engle- 
wood, Ohio 45322. 

OKLAHOMA: June 7-10, Hilton Inn West, 
I-40 West, Okla, City, Frank Bagley, 
Chmn., 1130 S.W. 43rd, Okla. City, Okla. 
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OREGON: June 15-17, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: August 17-18, Pitts- 
burgh. 


RHODE ISLAND: 


SOUTH CAROLINA: August 9-11, Fran- 
cis Marion Hotel, Charleston, Rodney 
Saunders, Chmn., 358 Lynwood Drive, 
Charleston, S.C. 29407. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: June 5-8, Howard 
Johnson’s Motor Lodge, Rapid City. 
TENNESSEE: 

TEXAS: June 21-23, Houston, Shamrock 
Hilton, Billy Buza, Chmn., 6113 Gulf 
Freeway, 223, Houston, Tex. 77023. 
UTAH: June 21-23, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT: 


VIRGINIA: July 6-7, Virginia Beach, T. 
Vernon Cherry, Ch., 4406 Newport Ave., 
Norfolk, Va. 23508. 

WASHINGTON STATE: June 8-10 or 15- 
17, Ellensburg or Yakima. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Summer, Morgantown, 
Brinley Forman, Chm., P. O. Box 324, 
Cassville, W. Va. 

WISCONSIN: June 21-24, Milwaukee, Red 
Carpet Inn, Ronald Byington, Chm., 
3324 S. 58th Street, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
WYOMING: August 31-September 3, 
Youth Camp of Fremont Co., 18 mi. S.E. 
of Lander, President, Wyo., Dean Cos- 
ner, Teckla Rt., Box 635, Gillette, Wyo. 
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BARRIER FREE COMMUNICATIONS 


Proposed Method Of Handling Business 
At The 1980 NAD Convention 


The 1980 NAD Convention in Cincin- 
nati will be unlike any other convention 
held in the past in that it will be more 
of a celebration than a regular conven- 
tion. As a result, it will place strict 
limitations on the time available for busi- 
ness. Plans currently call for two and 
a half days of business sessions. It is 
obvious that this is considerably less 
time than the volume of business which 
normally occurs at a convention requires. 
It is possible, however, to conduct as 
much business as possible if the follow- 
ing are observed: 


1. All state associations should send 
motions relative to the NAD Bylaws of 
the National Association of the Deaf to 
Allan Hurwitz, Chairperson of the Law 
Committee, as soon as their conventions 
have been held. Motions of this kind 
require a “24-hour layover” before being 
acted upon. If the amendments are 
made before the convention officially 
opens, the Law Committee will be able 
to consider each proposal and recom- 
mendations as to whether they be ac- 
cepted, rejected or a substitute motion 
be made instead. The Law Committee 
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then can send the motion and its recom- 
mendations to all state association presi- 
dents and/or designated state Represen- 
tatives to the 1980 Convention. 

Regional conferences will also afford 
state associations further opportunity to 
discuss what action should be taken or 
rejected motions or substitute motions. 
This will permit the state not only to 
act, but also to save time by having sub- 
mitted changes. In addition, the Law 
Committee will have its report made far 
in advance of the convention. 


2. The normal routine at a convention 
is: 1) to present a bill at the Conven- 
tion; 2) have the bill read by the Presi- 
dent on the floor and referred to com- 
mittee; 3) the committee holds hearings 
on the bill; 4) the committee makes a 
recommendation on what to do, with the 
bill and 5) the Council of Representa- 
tives votes to support or reject the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

What is being proposed is to elimi- 
nate steps 1, 2 and 3 from the conven- 
tion. If the state association (Step 1) 
will present the bill or motion as soon 
as possible, the President will refer it 
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to committee (Step 2). Then the com- 
mittee will discuss the bill among itself 
by mail, perhaps asking for input from 
the state that made the motion (Step 3), 
and then make its recommendations (Step 
4) not only back to the state associa- 
tion which made the motion in the first 
place, but to all state associations. The 
final step of voting will be done in 
Cincinnati where the Representatives 
will have the freedom to accept the com- 
mittee’s recommendation; reject the rec- 
ommendation or amend the motion. 
It is strongly urged that any and each 
motion be discussed at regional confer- 
ences also, if possible. 


It is important for state associations 
to follow these suggestions if they are 
to handle business in the shortest time 
possible. 

The following is an updated list of 
committees and their chairpersons: 

Senior NAD Section: Charlotte Col- 
lums, Chairperson, 6408 Hawthorne Road, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72207 

Mental Health Committee: Dr. John 
Scanlan, Medical Director, MHHI, St. 
Paul-Ramsey Hospital, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota 

Finance Committee: Albert T. Pimen- 
tel, Public Service Programs, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 20002 

Law Committee: T. Alan Hurwitz, 100 
Holley Brook Drive, Penfield, New York 
14526 

Rehabilitation Committee: David 
Myers, 9425 Oliphant Drive, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 70809 

The Deaf American Committee: Jess 
Smith, 5125 Radnor Road, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46226 

Home Office Operations Committee: 
John Buckmaster, P.O. Box 98, Erwin, 
South Dakota 57233 

Education Section: Dr. Mervin D. Gar- 
retson, Special Assistant to the President, 


Gallaudet 
20002 

Truck and Bus Drivers Committee: 
Willard H. Woods, Sr., 3033 39th Avenue, 
North, St. Petersburg, Florida 33714 

International Re lations Committee: 
Yerker Anderssen, Chairperson, Associ- 
ate Professor of Sociology, International 
Center, Gallaudet College, 7th and Flori- 
da Avenue, N.E., Washington, D. C. 
20002 

Centennial Committee: Gary Olsen, 
Chairperson, 445 N. Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue,, Indianapolis, Indiana 46227 

Committee on Services to State Associ- 
ations: Larry Forestal, Millburn School 
for the Deaf, Spring and Willow Streets, 
Millburn, New Jersey 07011 

Junior NAD Section: Frank Turk, 
Chairperson, Director of Youth Relations, 
Gallaudet College, 7th and Florida Ave- 
nue, N.E., Washington, D. C. 20002 

Sign: Kenneth O. Rush, Chairperson, 
(Director of Manual Communication and 
Interpreting Program, Madonna College), 
24000 Dante, Oak Park, Michigan 48327 

Miss Deaf America Pageant Com- 
mittee: Ms. Debbie Sonnenstrahl, Chair- 
person, Gallaudet College, 7th and Flori- 
da Avenue, N.E., Washington, D. C. 20002 

Research Committee: Dr. Jerome 
Schein, Chairperson, Deafness Training 
and Research Center, New York Univer- 
sity, 80 Washington Square, East New 
York, New York 10003 


College, Washington, D.C. 
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Foreign News 
By YERKER ANDERSSON 


Comment: Somebody sent me a clipping 
from The North Carolinian about a stu- 
dent trip to Europe. Nineteen students 
and seven adults from the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf last spring spent 
three days in Paris and four days in 
London. Congratulations to this school 
for such a bold innovation! May other 
schools follow this example! I hope 
American schools will visit schools for 
the deaf in foreign countries in the 
future. 
HOLLAND—tThe World Individual Chess 
Championship for the Deaf will be held 
in Amsterdam, June 1-15, 1980. For fur- 
ther information, write to: Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Doven Sport Bond, Hoonte- 
brink 31, 7544ZV Enschede, Nederland. 
IRAN—According to the Washington 
Post (May 14, 1979), the Ayatollah Kho- 
meini decreed that only deaf persons 
could bring their lawyers to court; oth- 
ers would have to defend themselves. 
THE PHILIPPINES—The Philippine As- 
sociation of the Deaf has lost two im- 
portant persons to the U.S. Elizabeth S. 
Carlos, a long-time secretary in the as- 
sociation, has accepted a position as 
matron of the California Home for the 
Aged Deaf and Mencie Yaguil, educator, 
was married to Ernest Hairston of 
Washington, D.C. These departing women 
are also excellent interpreters. 
KITTY O’NEAL—This stuntwoman is at 
present a headline star among foreign 
magazines for the deaf. 
SPAIN—Seven countries participated in 
an international program of car rally, 
orientation and driving skills for the 
deaf. 
GREAT BRITAIN—On November 4, 1978, 
the British Association of Teachers of 
the Deaf adopted the policy that all those 
wishing to teach deaf children must have 
gained some teaching experience with 
hearing children prior to receiving cer. 
tification. This association still calls 
hearing children “normal” ones! (The 
British Deaf News, Vol. 12, No. 1) 
Captioned films (ours) are now avail- 
able through the Rank Film Library. 
The British soccer team had a tour in 
the Middle East. The team played against 
hearing teams in Bahrein, Kuwait, and 
Jordan. In Kuwait it also had a match 
with a deaf team. 


FINLAND—A review of Deaf Like Me 
by Thomas S. Spradley and James P. 
Spradley, appeared in the No. 3 issue 
of Kuurojen Lehti (Vol. 84. This review 
contains many favorable comments. 
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30th Annual Deaf Prep Basketball Story 


Seven Prepsters Pass Magic 1,000-Point Career Barrier 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 


2835-F Hilliard Road, Richmond, Virginia 23228 


Kansas Repeats Team of Year With Sparkling 21-3 Record; Ripley Heads All-America Quintet; Frank 
Karben Rates Coach of Year Honors. 


We saw Thomas Helms play when he 
was a freshman at Virginia. We also 
saw Bernard Floyd play when he was a 
freshman at Georgia. And both surpass- 
ed the 1,000 plateau as seniors during 
the 1978-79 cage campaign. 

Helms became a permanent fixture in 
the VSD record books as he earned the 
coveted award as top offensive scorer 
in modern day basketball at the Staun- 
ton-based school. Helms, with 1,316 
points, became the new leader when he 
passed Tommy Sullivan, who had held 
the record since 1960 with 1,245 points. 
In earning the _ prestigious award, 
Helms’ name will be added to the VSD 
record booked with such greats as Sul- 
livan, Durston Winesburg and Wallace 
Currier, Winesburg still holds the most 
points in a contest, 53. This past sea- 
son Helms carried the Cardinal attack 
with 492 points, or 20.5 per game. 

Helms had to carry more than his 
share of the load his senior year. As 
the only returning letterman with ample 
game experience, he had to lead the re- 
mainder of the youthful squad through 
season. A super hard worker as an 
athlete, he always played against much 
larger opponents. He had good shooting 
range and jumped well for his 5-11 
height and possessed more than ample 
quickness to play most all positions. 

Bernard Floyd eclipsed the school ca- 
reer scoring record of 1,580 points held 
by fabulous sharp shooting Willie Woo- 


ie 
es 


COACH OF THE YEAR—Frank Karben of 
Washington State School for the Deaf de- 
serves honors for the fine job he has done. 
He has meant the difference between WSSD 
just being a good team or a fantastic team. 
He summed up the California Classic tourna- 
ment at the awards presentation by saying, 


“Although Washington won, the most im- 
portant thing to me was the opportunity for 
deaf youngsters to meet, mix and com- 
municate.” 
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REPEATERS—Kansas School for the Deaf Jackrabbits were again National Deaf Prep Team 
of the Year as they posted a sparkling 21-3 record. The players, left to right: STANDING— 


Coach Larry Beaver, Unidentified (33), 


Don Kolb (15), Walter Ripley 


(44), Curtis Christy 


(45), Kevin Meyers (24), Kevin Milner (43), Tommy Simpson (22), Unidentified (35), Assistant 


Coach Mike Waugh. 


KNEELING: Stuart Hottle (42), Gene McCallum (20), Glenn Palmer (41), 


Steve Harper (11), Unidentified (34), Scott Thompson, Jeff Donnelly and Harvey Talley. 


ten in 1976. In 24 games, the GSD sen- 
ior tallied 611 points for a 25.5 aver- 
age, both tops among deaf prepsters this 
year, and ended his brilliant four-year 
career with 1,685 points. In his under- 
class years, he contributed a total of 
688 points in 47 games to the Tiger at- 
tack. Last year as a junior, the 5-11 
guard contributed 386 points in 24 
games. Floyd was a young man with 
ample quickness and a deadly outside 
shooter. And when he was hitting the 
boards, he was nearly unstoppable, as 
his strength permitted him to play 
against men so much taller. 

Like Helms, Floyd was the only let- 
terman returning, and Georgia finally 
had a losing season for the first time 
since 1972. The Tigers were 8-16 for 
the 1978-79 campaign, while Virginia 
was 9-15 for the year. 

It wasn’t unusual for Floyd to burn 
up the nets and he did just that in three 
of four contests the Tigers played in the 
27th Mason-Dixon deaf prep tournament 
at Spartanburg, South Carolina. How- 
ever, that one dip proved to be the one 
necessary to make it into the top four of 
the tournament competition. As it turn- 
ed out, GSD finished fifth in the action, 
but might have been in the finals for 
the title for the sixth straight year. 
Floyd wasn’t to blame, but it was unique 


that he didn‘t score well in the game 
that GSD lost—the opener to host South 
South Carolina. In this contest, Floyd 
scored only 12 points—his lowest of the 
year—and Georgia lost 53-48. After 
that game, the Tigers were placed in 
the consolation flight and could finish 
no better than fifth in the action. And, 
with Floyd hitting the nets again, there 
was no stopping the Tigers. The Cave 
Spring-based school raced pass Louis- 
iana, 71-59, and then stopped Mississ- 
ippi, 64-49. Then, in the battle for fifth 
place, Coach Zeke McDaniels troops put 
another scoring contest against Virginia. 
This time, GSD came out on top with a 
77-71 victory. Thus, three wins in four 
outings during the tournament. Floyd 
finished the meet with 36 points against 
Louisiana, 26 against Mississippi and the 
37 tallied against Virginia for a total of 
111 points in four games. Helms scored 
36 points in a tough 62-61 loss to Mis- 
sissippi in the opening round, did not 
play in the 51-36 win over Alabama, but 
garnered only 14 points in limited ac- 
tion in 74-52 triumph over Tennessee, 
and led the Cardinals with 25 points in 
the 77-71 loss to Georgia. 

Helms had the distinct honor of col- 
lecting a berth for three consecutive 
years. on the M-D all-tournament team. 
He was also named to VIC all-league first 
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THOMAS HELMS was presented with the game ball one Friday night by Virginia School for 
the Deaf/Blind Superintendent Sheldon Melton for eing named the all-time leading basket- 


ball scorer in modern day VSDB history. 


Helms sported a 1,000-point career effort with 


1,316 points, breaking the 1,245 total record set by Tommy Sullivan in 1960. Helms was also 
equally impressive in football, gaining 1,043 yards in 183 carries during the 1978 grid season, 
best since Wallace Currier gained 1,173 yards rushing in 117 carries, mostly on his powerful 


215-pound plunging, in 1958. 


team, as well as All-City County first 
team. Floyd was all MC selectee in 
1977 and again in 1979, and was named 
to all-Area first team. 

There were times when Mill Neck 
senior Robert Ryan regretted being the 
best player on his team. The best player 
on a team generally has to be on the 
floor in the final minutes of the game, 
when the pressure is on, when every bas- 
ket becomes crucial. Ryan had no 
doubts about his basketball ability or his 
ability to lead. He was just never sure 
if he would be in condition to be on the 
court at the end of a game. He did not 
have the strength in several games, but 
Mill Neck was involved in several close 
games, and Ryan was the team’s best 
player. 

A four-year starter, Ryan, a 6-1 guard, 
finished his brilliant career with the 
Chiefs by hitting at a 23.0 clip this year, 
and 1,599 points in four years for a 20.0 
average per game. He was without a 
doubt the classiest ball player in the 
East. For two years he played in the 
shadow of Mill Neck’s Danny Sellick. 
When Danny played for the United 
States in basketball at the Bucharest 
World Games and went on to Gallaudet 
College, Robert became the take-charge 
guy of the team, and he developed into 
on of the most well-rounded basketball 
players, hearing or deaf. 
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(Photo by Emory Topping, Staunton News Leader) 


Austine had Daryl Westzel who be- 
came the schools all-time high-scorer 
with 1,705 points in four years. This 
past 1978-79 season, Wetzel burned his 
20 opponents with 500 points for a 25.0 
rate. He was analytical on the floor 
and a leader by example. Coach Steve 
Butterfield said that Wetzel came to the 
Brattleboro-based sckool from Buffalo, 
New York, with an awful lot of ability 
and did not need lots of attention. He 
was a self-motivator. A 6-0 left hander, 
Wetzel could score from anywhere on 
the hardwood. He was fluid and a 
sharp-shooting wing (or off court) from 
the outside, but his pinpoint passing ac- 
curacy made him a dangerous all- 
around player. He could also leap with 
the big boys underneath and averaged 
seven rebounds a game. 

Wetzel was regarded as the best bas- 
ketball player in the history of Aus- 
tine. He led the Arrows to two league 
championships, a New England deaf 
prep championship and to the quarter- 
finals of the Vermont schoolboy cham- 
pionships. He attracted media attention 
throughout the state and was the sub- 
ject of a major article in a daily news- 
paper as well as being selected as Ver- 
mont’s January Athlete of the Month. 
Mike Lynn, former UCLA captain and 
now coaching in: Vermont, called Daryl 
the “best high school player in the state.” 


Daryl is an excellent scholar, headed for 
Gallaudet College or any other college 
of his choice. In short, Daryl is every- 
thing an all-American should be and 
more. 

Oscar Hamilton of Kentucky, Joe 
Schloegl of Michigan and Roland Gran- 
fors of American were the other deaf 
prepsters who completed their four-year 
varsity careers with more than 1,000 
points each. 

Hamilton scored 1,030 career points 
and became the second player to achieve 
that feat since Ernie Epps’ 1,869 points 
in 1971 in 62 games in only three years 
for an average of 30.1 points per game. 
Ernie entered Gallaudet College after 
his junior year at Kentucky and played 
for the United States at the last World 
Games for the Deaf at Bucharest, Ro- 
mania, in 1977. He now plays for Los 
Angeles Club for the Deaf that copped 
four straight AAAD national titles from 
1975 to 1978. 

Schloeg!] may be the Tartars’ all-time 
high-scorer as he completed his four- 
year varsity career with 1,124 points, 
and Granfors likewise may be the Tigers’ 
all-time leader with 1,054 points. 

And there are two freshmen who most 
likely will surpass the 1,000 plateau as 
seniors. They are 6-0 Stacey Rogers of 
North Carolina and 6-3 David Hamilton 
of Kentucky. They were the best young 
deaf prep players in the United States 
this year. 

Rogers scored 36, 27 and 30 points in 
NCSD’s final three games of the season 
to finish as one of the top 1-A scorers 


MISSOURI'S SMART BASKETBALL PLAYER 
—Robert Schebaum, 6-2 senior, led the MSD 
Eagles in all categories, scoring (22.9 average), 
free-throws, rebounds and stolen balls. At 
the recent Central deaf prep cagefest he 
led the tournament in scoring in three games 
(74 points), rebounding (45) and stolen balls 
(14), and played both ends of the court very 
well. He made the all-tournament team at 
both the CSSD meet and the South Callaway 
tourney and was selected to first team, All- 
District. Coach Roger Davis rates Schebaum 
the best all-around player he has ever 
coached. 
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MASON-DIXON MOST VALUABLE PLAYER— 
Joey Manning wasn’t just the tallest player 
in the nation among deaf prepsters, but also 


one of the best. He developed his basketball 
skills through the season and his 6-5 frame 
soon became a scoring and rebounding power. 
He led the Florida Dragons to a winning 14-7 
season and Mason-Dixon deaf prep tourney 
title and was voted the tourney MVP. He 
averaged 19.8 rebounds a game, tops in the 
nation. 


in western North Carolina. He filled the 
nets with 515 points in 21 games. for 
24.1 points per contests. He was the 
hottest Bear in the M-D tourney, scor- 
ing 84 points in three games, and was 
the best shooter since Willie Wooten of 
Georgia. The NCSD Bears with a start- 
ing five of four freshman and one sopho- 
more had a 10-11 worksheet. 

Hamilton, brother of senior Oscar 
Hamilton, was a superb player for only 
a freshman. He was probably the best 
all around player in the recent M-D play. 
He played the complete game, dribbled, 
shot, rebounded and directed the team 
very well. He was easily named to the 
M-D all-tournament team and made the 
Kentucky all-state (all classes) honorable 
mention. For his full varsity year Da- 
vid hit for a total of 417 points in 22 
games for a fine scoring average of 18.9. 

Other deaf prepsters with averages of 
20 or more points per outing during the 
past season were: Joe Schloegl of Mich- 
igan (23.4), John Hathaway of Clarke 
(23.4), Robert Schebaum of Missouri 
(22.9), Dale Lugo of Berkeley (21.9), Vic- 
tor Arellano of New Mexico (21.9), An- 
drew Mochi of New Jersey (20.5), John 
Colleran of St. John’s (20.3) and Alvin 
Kirkemier of Arkansas (20.0). 

Those schools having successful sea- 
sons proved that they were the best in 
those six deaf prep cagefests. 

Florida and Kentucky were the only 
clubs in the M-D area that had winning 
combinations, and they placed 1-2 in the 
M-D meet, respectively. Florida had a 
14-7 slate, while Kentucky had an out- 
standing 16-5 record, the best since 1938 
when KSD led by Arnold Abercrobie 
was 16-4, and also 1953 when 6-3 Roy 
Moore led the Colonels to a fine 17-6 
season. And KSD had to cancel three 
games because of the weather and could 
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achieve 19 wins for the 1978-79 season. 
During the regular season the Colonels 
beat three clubs from the Central states 
—70-26 against Ohio, 5431 against St. 
Rita and 80-63 against Indiana. 

And in the M-D title game, Kentucky 
lost a heart-breaking 58-57 overtime de- 
cision to Florida. And, the man who 
clamped Kentucky’s desperation last-sec- 
ond shot against the backboard, thwart- 
ing any chance of the ball going into the 
Florida basket and the Colonels pull- 
ing out a victory, was named the tourna- 
ment’s most valuable player. He’s 6-5 


Junior Dragon, Joey Manning, who scor- 


ed 20 points in the championship on the 
heels of a 15-point performance against 
Tennessee and a 32-point night against 
North Carolina as the Dragons swept 
into the championship round. 

Florida took a 17-10 lead at the end 
of the first quarter and still owned a 
30-22 advantage at halftime. And at 
the three-quarter mark, Coach Dennis 
Bennett’s team was in control, 47-36. 
But Coach Arlen Finke’s squad fought 
back hard in the fourth quarter and had 
an excellent chance to win the game in 
regulation time. With 18 seconds left 
in the fourth frame KSD was leading 
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WHEN YOU DON’T ANSWER 
THE PHONE? 


Deaf Churches 


Deaf Persons 


Social Agencies 


Deaf Schools 


LET RaC TY ANSWER YOUR PHONE FOR YOU! 


Electronic Telephone Answering Machine 
Specifically for Deaf Communication Needs 


RaC TY Automatically 


Responds to every TTY or voice call 


Makes your prepared announcement 
by voice or TTY 


Records a message from your caller 
on the TTY or by voice 


Hangs up and is ready immediately 
for the next call 


Plays back the messages:on TTY or 
by voice 
RaC TY is compatible with all deaf 
communication devices 


One Year Guarantee 


Message Length: Models 70 and 80 
automatically stop 7 seconds after 
voice or TTY stops. Model 60 
accepts messages 45 or 90 seconds 
in length. 


Announcements: Length of tape deter- 
mines the length of your announce- 
ment. 12, 20, 30, 45, and 60 second 
tapes are available. 


Remote Control: Model 80 plays back 
messages to you at any phone upon 
your signal. 


For Further Information Write to 


TTY-VOX CO. 
Box 80474 
Lincoln, NE 68501 
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54-53 and had Billy Mann at the free 
throw line for a bonus chance. He miss- 
ed the front end of the bonus and Flor- 
ida rebounded. A Florida player was 
then fouled and he made the front of 
the bonus with eight seconds left to 
tie the game at 54-54. 

Florida scored first in overtime but 
Mann quickly scored for the Colonels 
and the game was tied 56-all. Florida 
again scored in a hurry thanks to Man- 
ning and led 58-56. Oscar Hamilton was 
fouled and made the front end of the 
bonus but missed the second shot as 
Florida led 58-57. KSD stole the ball 
with just under two minutes left in the 
overtime. The Colone!s went to a four- 
corner offense in an attempt to pull 
Florida’s defense away from the bas- 
ket. The Colonels called a timeout with 
only 13 seconds left to plan strategy for 
a final shot. Oscar Hamilton took the 
the shot from under the basket with 
Florida defenders including Manning 
surrounding him. He missed and no 
foul was called. It was Manning who 
blocked the shot and earned himself 
most valuable player honors and the 
Dragons earned the championship for 
the second time in the 27-year history 
of the M-D tournament. The Colonels 
were after their first tourney title ever 
and had never before been in the cham- 
pionship game. 

It was the most thrilling title game of 
those six deaf prep meets. It was just 
too bad we missed it as we were in 
Meribel, France, for the World Winter 
Games for the Deaf. Oscar Hamilton, 
KSD’s leading scorer in the tournament 
with 56 points, paced the Colonels in 
the title game with 26 points. David 
Hamilton had 17 points against Florida 
and showed 51 points for the tourney. 
Florida and Kentucky were really the 
outstanding teams in the M-D area. Ken- 
tucky had no trouble making his finals 
after defeating Mississippi 71-51 and 


DEFINITELY AN ALL-AMERICAN—Andrew 
Mochi, 6-3 center, led Marie H. Katzenbach 
School for the Deaf, West Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, to its best cage record since 1942 with 
a fine 16-9 record. He was the best shooter 
in the Eastern | deaf prep play, having a 
fine scoring average (20.5) during the 1978- 
79 campaign and was noted for his rebound- 
ing and defense. 
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BEST IN EASTERN | DEAF PREP PLAY—Roland Granfors, American’s 5-9 guard, was by 
far the best player in the Eastern | tournament. 


His scoring, playmaking, rebounding and 


leadership were EXCELLENT. Here Al Hargreaves, Editor of THE WEST VIRGINIA TABLET, 
on behalf of the host school, presents Granfors a trophy donated by the Cumberland (Mary- 
land) Council No. 586 Knights of Columbus for copping the scoring title of the tournament 


with 66 points in three games. 


South Carolina 6439, while Florida roll- 
ed to a 77-44 win over Tennessee and 
shot a sizzling 64 percent from the field 
to romp by North Carolina, 81-64, to set 
up the championship pairing. Stacey 
Rogers poured in 35 points as North 
Carolina routed South Carolina, '75-46, 
for third place. 

For the first time since 1963, Amer- 
ican, the top-seeded club from West 
Hartford, Connecticut, won the Eastern 
Division | championship in the 47th edi- 
tion held at Romney, West Virginia, by 
playing near-errorless ball and hitting 
19 of 24 free throws to defeat St. Miry’s 
of Buffalo, 59-49, in the title game. In 
reaching the finals, the ASD Tigers edg- 
ed Fanwood, 45-38, and New Jersey, 
45-40. The St. Mary’s Saints came off a 
sluggish 45-43 victory over host West 
Virginia and walloped Maryland, 81-61, 
to move into the championship game. 


New Jersey took third place by defeating | 


Maryland, 73-54. Mt. Airy, beaten by 
Maryland in the opening round, 88-62, 
took fifth place as the Panthers beat 
Fanwood, 47-38. After 13 years of 
coaching at both Nebraska and American. 
Joe Giordano finaily achieved his ambi- 
tion by coaching a tournament cham- 
pion. His Tigers placed fifth three years 
ago, third two years ago and were run- 
nerups last year. 

American and New Jersey were the 


only clubs in the Eastern | With highly 
winning seasons. After a woeful start 
of the infant cage season, the high flying 
ASD Tigers reeled off a 11-3 winning 
spurt and 14-7 overall. New Jersey fin- 
ally had its first winning season in 37 
years (yes, THIRTY-SEVEN), as Coach 
John Federchak’s MKSD Colts finished 
with a fine 16-9 mark. St. Mary’s was 
the only quintet with losing record to 
place high in any of those six deaf prep 
tournaments, as the Saints were 6-15 
for the 1978-79 season. 

Lexington, led by a pair of junior first- 
team all-tournament selections in 63 
Mike Torres and 58 playmaker Paul 
Kaufman, captured its second straight 
Eastern Division II tournament cham- 
pionship in the 19th annual meet held at 
Flushing, New York, home of the Lexing- 
ton Bluejays. This was their fifth title 
in the last six years. Before a crowd 
of some 600 people, the Bluejays defeat- 
ed Mill Neck, 46-26, in the championship 
contest. Lexington made it to the finals 
by defeating tourney newcomer Scran- 
ton (Pa.), 71-57, in the opening round 
and Rochester, 73-50, in the semifinals. 
Mill Neck earned the right to meet Lex- 
ington in the title game by beating Rome, 
50-43, and Rhode Island, 66-51. Roches- 
ter took third place by winning over 
Rhode Island, 73-47, while Rome won 
over Scranton for fifth place, 63-56. 
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EASTERN I CHAMPION AT LAST—Showing enough class to put points on the board when 
necessary, American School for the Deaf defeated St. Mary’s in the finals, 59-49, (note the 
scoreboard in this photo). This was their fifth championship in the history of 47 meets 
(1929, 1960, 1961, 1963 and 1979). The players, left to right: FRONT ROW—Bob Capece (11), 
Ronald Granfors (24), Paul Tamiso (20), Dan Biskupiak (21) and Manager. BACK ROW (stand- 
ing)—Coach Joseph P. Giordano, Assistant Coach Dennis Berrigan, Roberto Motta (14), Mark 
Jonas (12), Anthony DiNicola (10), Walter Meisterling (22) and managers. This photo was 
taken after the title game. 


In the title game Mill Neck ran a 
slow-down offense for the first half and 
the score at halftime was only 1413 in 
favor of Lexington, mostly because of 
the shooting of Mill Neck’s outstanding 
captain, Robert Ryan. In the third 
quarter, Coach Wi:liam Byrd boys broke 
the game wide open. Trailing, 18-16, 
the Bluejays went into an aggressive 
man-to-man defense, forcing the Chiefs 


to take long shots and Lexington scored 
14 points in a row, after which the game 
was never close. This win was Lexing- 
ton’s 19th straight victory at home. 
Lexington, Mill Neck and Rochester 
that finished 1-2-3 in the Eastern Il 
meet were the only clubs with winning 
seasons. Lexington compiled another 
highly successful year with a 17-4 rec- 
ord and has won 87 and lost 39 over six 


years. Lexington beat Eastern Division 
| champion American twice, 56-48 and 
49-46, during the regular season, and al- 
so Fanwood, 51-38, but was beaten by 
New Jersey by one point, 58-57. Mill 
Neck was 10-6 under new coach Dennis 
Tobin, while Rochester was 144, in- 
cluding a 45-42 regular season triumph 
over Eastern I runnerup St. Mary’s. 

Austine easily handled Clarke, 67-37, 
and Rhode Island, 56-31, to win the New 
England crown in the 16th annual edition 
held at Beverly, Mass. This was its first 
NE championship since 1966, and the 
Coach Steve Butterfield’s Vermont five 
finished the season with a 14-6 record, 
including a regular season 68-52 win 
over American. The Arrows will lose 
the high scoring Wetzel and two other 
seniors including 6-3, 190-pound Bobby 
Essex to graduation, but with a good 
nucleus including 6-1 Brian O’Connell 
returning and a wealth of talent on the 
junior varsity that went 15-2, the best 
ever by an Austine JV team, they should 
be tough again next season. 


Washington and Berkeley were the 
only Farwest clubs with highly winning 
records, and that’s why they were 1-2, 
respectively, in the 3rd annual California 
Classic held at Berkeley. 


Washington successfully defended its 
California Classic title even without the 
services of: the preceeding year’s MVP 
James Renberg due to injury by re- 
jecting a strong bid from Berkeley, 58- 
52. The WSD Terriers earned the title 


Have a spiritual vacation with Jim Bakker, 
Chuck Colson, Oral Roberts, Pat Robertson, 
Demos Shakarian and Jimmy Swaggart. 


Attend the Full Gospel Business Men’s Fel- 
lowship International 26th World Conven- 
tion in New Orleans, July 2-7, 1979 


e A savings of $10 over on-site registration 


@ Space reserved for you at the con- 
vention 


e Afree copy of the 1979 Souvenir 
Highlights Book 
e Information on meal and hotel 
reservations 


e Priority information on accom- 
, ai: ms modations — housing RV and 
Aw me ge trailer parks 
After June 1, 1979 — all registrations 
must be made at the convention site. 
Registration at the convention will 
be $20 per family. 


There’s a place for you in New Orleans! 
Join host Demos Shakarian with the above 


iipmcae 
internationally known Christians. a 


as 


@ See and be inspired to new levels of faith 


and spiritual strength by the leading sss 
evangelists of our day. ( > 


@ Have your spiritual needs minis- ps 
tered to by these spiritually 
anointed Bible teachers: Father 
Dean Braun, Kenneth Hagin, Jack . 
Hayford, John Osteen and ry 

Ralph Wilkerson. al 


Interpreter for the deaf provided in 
all evening meetings and most 
teaching sessions. 


1) Name 
EM cross 
City 
Zip Phone (___) 


Or... call (714) 751-3900. Ask for World Convention informa- 
tion. Clip and mail this coupon to: F@BMFI World Convention, 
P.O. Box 5050, Costa Mesa, CA 92626 DA 


State 


DO NOT SEND PAYMENT AT THIS TIME 
Clip and mail this coupon. If it is postmarked 
before June 1,.1979 you will receive a 
registration kit which will entitle you to: 
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shot by defeating New Mexico, 53-34, and 
Riverside, 57-42, while the Berkeley Eag- 
les made the finals by beating Arizona, 
52-36, and Colorado, 87-39. Riverside 
won over Colorado, 59-55, for third place, 
while Arizona edged New Mexico, 38-37, 
for fourth place. 

The well-coached Frank Karben team 
this year was better than last year’s 
squad. The Terriers proved it by not 
only winning the “Classic” again, but 
also by going further in district play 
than any other team in the history of 
the Vancouver-based school. The Kar- 
ben boys were a well-balanced team that 
played a one guard, two forward and two 
center offense and a 2-1-2 zone defense 
throughout the year. Mixed with this, 
the Terriers had three different defen- 
sive presses, different offensive series 
for any type of defense the opponents 
might put up and three series to break 
through opponent’s presses. Their of- 
fensive inside passing game was very 
good. They has three fine shooters out- 
side, including 5-10 Junior Jack Barry 
who replaced Renberg, and two fine re- 
bounders inside. 


Washington ended the season with a 
respectable 14-won, 10-lost record. Sev- 
en of those losses were by total of 15 
points and four overtimes. Berkeley 
had a winning club for the first time in 
several years, thanks to a fine coach- 
ing job by likeable Ed Leighton. The 
CSDB Eagles were 13-7 for the year. 

Kansas, runnerup the last two years, 
finally stopped Illinois from winning its 
fifth Central States deaf prep tourna- 
ment in a row by taking a 53-50 count 
in the championship game of the 25th 
annual CSSD meet held Indianapolis. In 
reaching the finals, the KSD Jackrab- 
bits defeated St. John’s of Milwaukee, 
74-42, and Minnesota, 45-44, setting up 
their third straight confrontation with 
Illinois that had made the finals by 
beating Wisconsin, 61-44, and Chicago 
Whitney Young, 70-49. Minnesota won 


mm. 


LEXINGTON’S OUTSTANDING JUNIORS—Michael Terres (left) and Paul Kaufman. 
was the best big man (he’s 6-3) who played at Lexingten, including three-time All-American 


6-5 Jamie Hinchcliffe. 
a three-year starter. 
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CHAMPIONS AGAIN—The Washington School for the Deaf Terriers dominated the 3rd 
annual California Classic for the second year in a row. They came from behind to defeat 
Berkeley, 58-52, in a tense and exciting title. Jack Barry was the clutch shooter taking 
over the lead and all the way. He was voted the most valuable player, not only for his 
outside shooting ability but for his leadership ability in guiding his team to the champion- 
ship without Jim Renberg, the Classic’s MVP last year, who was out with a knee injury. 
Keith Catron, 6-2, was also a strong player to attack the boards. The players, left to right: 
KNEELING—Mike Hopey (25), James Renberg (11), Pat Hutson (33), Mark Chapman (31) and 


Mark Kastner (53). 


STANDING—Steve Ricco (manager), 


Ed Pietsch (41), Gene Kuhn (43), 


Lance Hays (35), Keith Catron (21), Jack Barry (51), Alan Kvangnes (23) and Frank Karben 


(coach). 


over Whitney Young, 81-72, to record 
a third place finish, while Missouri top- 
ped Indiana, 53-52, in the consolation 
contest for fifth place. 

Finishing 1-2-3 in the Central cage- 
fest, Kansas, Illinois and Minnesota were 
the only three clubs in the whole Cen- 
tral and Midwest area to post winning 
seasons. 


Illinois was without losing records 
the past five season, as Coach Mike 
Moore’s Tigers recorded a 15-10 slate 
for the 1978-79 campaign. ISD is 81-43 
the last five years. 

Minnesota with new cage mentor in 
Ernie De Luca posted its third straight 
winning season, a 12-8 campaign, and 
during those three years the MSD Tro- 


Torres 


Kaufman had his best year this past season although he had been 
His ability as a leader and playmaker has been a big factor in Lexing- 


ton’s record of 45-17 since he joined the varsity in 1977 and that includes a 10-11 record in 
1977 when the Bluejays were rebuilding. Lexington was 17-4 for the year. 
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jans have had 40 wins and 19 losses, 
thanks to three tall seniors, 6-2 Patrick 
Kuehn, 6-1 Andy Bonheyo and 6-4 Ralph 
Schmit. 

After winning the CSSD deaf prep 
tournament, Kansas improved greatly to 
post the best record in KSD cage his- 
tory with 21 wins and only 3 losses. 
This was the first time the KSD Jack- 
rabbits had won more than 20 contests 
a campaign, becoming the 72nd deaf 
prep quintet known to us since 1926 
to have won 20 or more games a season. 
Linwood and Elwood were the only high 
school teams to beat KSD this year, but 
the Jackrabbits avenged both setbacks 
later in the season. And the Jackrab- 
bits have won 24 straight home games 
since December 1976. KSD was the top 
seed in the 1A regional tournament, and 
won three games to take the crown by 
beating Elwood, 61-46, in the finals. KSD 
moved into the championship of the 
Class 1A sub-state meet by claiming a 
77-60 semifinal win against St. George, 
its 14th consecutive win. The Jackrab- 
bits took Clyde High into THREE OVER- 
TIMES in the title game before finally 
bowing out, 67-63. Clyde went on to 
win the state championship. 


“It’s too bad we lost,” said Coach 
Larry Beaver. “The kids gave it every- 
thing they had. They’ve played good 
all year. They came awful close.” 

KSD was led by 6-3 Walter Ripley and 
6-2 Kevin Milner, both seniors who 
started for three years. The Jackrabbits’ 
record those last three years was 56-9, 
including a 22-2 mark against deaf prep 
schools. Ripley was named to the first 
five All-State Class 1A team, and Milner 
was a second-team All-State selection. 
Ripley made 191 of 353 shots from the 
field for 54 percent. From the free- 
throw line, Ripley made 48 of 75 shots 
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CELEBRATING—Basketbali players and cheerleaders of Lexington School for the Deaf at 
Flushing, New York, whooping it up after winning two titles—Eastern Division II basketball 


and cheerleading tournaments. 


for 64 percent. He averaged 88 re- 
bounds a game. Milner’s stats were 
close to Ripley’s, 173 of 310 attempts 
from the field for 56 percent and 71 
of 119 attempts from the line for 60 per- 
cent. He also averaged 8.8 caroms a 
game. And both led in assists with a 
total of 194. Curtis Christy, 6-3 junior, 
had 293 points and 207 rebounds. Stuart 
Hottle, 5-8 senior guard, was KSD’s 
fourth important player, putting in 195 
points for an 8.1 average and having 69 
assists. As a team the Jackrabbits 
showed outstanding shooting with a 50 
percent field goal mark for the entire 
season. On free throws they made 212 
of 373 attempts, 57 percent. They also 
out rebounded their opponents 797 to 


560. 

Well, Kansas is our National Deaf 
Prep Team of the Year for second 
straight year. 

Other schools having winning seasons 
were St. Rita (11-7), Michigan (11-10) 
and New Mexico (14-13). 

St. Rita beat Ohio, 77-73; Indiana, '73- 
71, and St. John’s, 85-53, but was defeat- 
ed by Kentucky, 5431. And the Lions 
had five starting players who averaged in 
double figures, 5-7 Senior Mark Flah- 
erty, 6-3 senior David Hankinson, 6-1 
junior David Trimborn, 5-11 freshman 
Joe Oritz, 6-0 sophomore Frank Todesco 
and 6-2 junior Mike Mixon. 

Michigan under Martin Belsky had its 
third consecutive winning season with a 


11-10 worksheet, and during those three 
years the MSD Tarters won 39 and lost 
25. 

Is there a “most important” position 
in basketball? In other words, is a val- 
uable post more important than a val- 
uable guard? Or, do some coaches sim- 
ply put their best athlete in the position 
that will help them the most? The play- 
ers who form the DA’s 30th All-America 
team make the perfect lineup. Naturally, 
there can be no team without a captain. 
Tabbed the top standout on the AI|ll- 
America team in Kansas’ Walter Ripley. 
His talent was the biggest factor in the 
success at KSD, and he became the sec- 
ond deaf prepster to be named both the 
football and basketball Player of the 
Year in the same academic year. Mike 
Paulone of Mt. Airy was first during 
the 1976-77 scholastic year. 

COACH OF THE YEAR: There are 
seven coaches who could merit this hon- 
or: Frank Karben of Washington, Larry 
Beaver of Kansas, Joe Giordano of 
American, William Byrd of Lexingzon, 
Steve Butterfield of Austin, Marty Bel- 
sky of Michigan and Arlen Finke of Ken- 
tucky. Our choice is Frank Karben. He 
meant the difference between Washing- 
ton just being a good team or a fantas- 
tic team. 

P. S.: Jim Cooney is retiring now 
from basketball coaching at Rhode Is- 
land. He coached for 16 full seasons 
and part of one other (1962-63), and his 
career record was 249 wins and 121 
losses, including a 10-12 slate this past 
season. 

Don Norcross, has retired from coach- 
ing after 14 years at Mystic. 

The 8rd anual California Classic held 
at Berkeley was a smash hit, and Dan 
Lynch again did a super human effort 
put forth in running the tournament. 
The Classic has expanded. Added to the 
eight boys teams are eight girls teams. 
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KENTUCKY’S FABULOUS HAMILTON BROTHERS—Oscar (left), nicknamed “Big 0, was a 
6-2 senior wingman, a good steady rebounder and shooter mostly in close-in situations. David 
(right), nicknamed “Black Magic,” was a 6-3 freshman point guard, a pure basketball player 
who played excellent defense and was a fine shooter. He blocked many opponents’ shots and 
crashed the 1,000 point plateau with 1,030 points, while David no doubt will do so when he is a 
senior as he scored 417 points his first full year as a varsity player. The Hamilton brothers 
were the main reason why the KSD Colonels had a highly successful season with a 16-5 slate. 


Ripley Captains 30th Annual All-American Deaf Prep Cage Team 


Av. Pts. 
er 

Name and School Age Height Weight Class Game Coach 
Walter Ripley, Kansas --_-- 18 6-3 190 Sr. 17.5 Beaver 
Robert Schebaum, Missouri -. 19 6-2 185 Sr. 22.9 Davis 
Oscar Hamilton, Kentucky -- 18 6-2 165 Sr. 172 Finke 
Joe Schloegl, Michigan ~____- 19 6-0 170 Sr. 23.4 Belsky 
Bernard Floyd, Georgia -... 19 5-11 145 Sr. 25.5 McDaniel 
Joey Manning, Florida -____- 17 6-5 190 Jr. 19.3 Bennett 
Michael Torres, Lexington -. 17 6-3 175 Jr. 15.2 Byrd 
Andrew Mochi, New Jersey -- 18 6-3 175 Sr. 20.5 Fedorchak 
Thomas Helms, Virginia ---. 18 511 170 Sr. 205 Panella 
James Renberg, Washington - 19 5-7 140 Sr. 14.5 Karben 
Daryl Wetzel, Austine -_~-- 18 6-0 145 Sr. 25.0 Butterfield 
Robert Ryan, Mill Neck ~_--- 18 6-1 190 Sr. 23.3 Tobin 
Roland Granfors, American -_ 18 5-10 165 Sr. 19.0 Giordano 


SECOND TEAM: Patrick Kuehn, 6-2, Minnesota; Todd O’Neal, 6-3, Texas; Erroll 
Shaw, 6-1, Michigan; Kevin Milner, 6-2 Kansas; Dale Campbell, 6-1, Oregon; Dale 
Lugo, 5-7, Berkeley; Jon Domkoski 6-0, Illinois; Tom Krohn, 5-10, Florida; Arthur 
Hardy, 6-1, Rochester; Paul Kaufman 5-8, Lexington; Mike Friesen 6-3, Nebraska; 
Bob Essex, 6-3, Austine; Ralph Schmit, 6-4, Minnesota; Reggie Dean, 6-2, Berkeley; 
Jack Barry, 5-10, Washington; Edward Bieniak 5-9, St. Mary’s, and Keith Catron, 
Washington. 

All of them are seniors, except O’Neal, Hardy, Kaufman and Barry, who are juniors. 


SPECIAL MENTION: David Hamilton, 6-3 freshman, Kentucky; Stacey Rogers, 6-0 
freshman, North Carolina; Douglas Stephens, 5-8, South Carolina; Sam Marsh, ‘ 
New Mexico; John Greeno, 6-4, Rome; Wayne Barth 6-0, Illinois; Curtis Christy, 6-3, 
Kansas; Ken Clark, 6-0, Riverside; Jack Lamb, 6-2, Mt. Airy; Roger McQueary, 6-4, 
Kentucky; John Hathaway, Clark, Danny Biskupiak, 6-0, American; James Lott, 5-8, 
ctemeagg Alvin Kirkemier, 5-11, Arkansas; Philip O’Reilly, 6-4, Fanwood; Glenn 
George, 6-0, Model; Mark Flaherty, 5-7, St. Rita; Andy Bonehyo, 61, Minnesota; 
Sem iere 5-10, St. Mary’s; Robert Harrington, 6-0, Maryland, and Frend Lange, 
, Lllinois. 
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And the first girls California Classic 
basketball tournament was a huge suc- 
cess. We will have something to say 
about this meet as well as other girls 
deaf prep meets and our 3rd annual Deaf 
Prep Girls All-America Team next 


month, so watch for it. 


BOTH HAD 1,000 PLUS POINTS—Daryl Wet- 
zel (above) of Austine and Bernard Floyd (be- 
low) of Georgia completed their brilliant cage 
careers at their respectivt schools. In four 
years, Floyd scored 1,685 points, while Wetzel 
accounted for 1,70 Both earned first team 
All-American berths. 


: 
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And Your Name Is Jonah 
Award Winner, Emmy Nominee 


The President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped Commendation 
Award was given to honor the recent 
CBS television film “And Your Name Is 
Jonah” at the opening banquet of the 
Committee’s Annual Meeting on May 2, 
in the International Ballroom of the 
Washington, D.C., Hilton Hotel. 


The Award, for a “television drama 
promoting a better understanding of the 
total communication needs of deaf peo- 
ple,” was presented by banquet Mis- 
tress of Ceremonies Nanette Fabray to 
Bernard Bragg, the deaf actor who 
served as technical adviser to the film. 
“And Your Name Is Jonah,” the story 
of a young deaf boy played by a deaf 
youth, has been nominated for an Emmy 
Award. 


Bragg, a founding member of the Na- 
tional Theater of the Deaf, studied mime 
in France with Marcel Marceau and 
is currently teaching at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, where he is developing a mime 
program for young deaf actors. He did 
a mime presentation as part of the ban- 
quet entertainment. 


Cardio-Pulmonary Resuscitation 
Curriculum Developed 
At Kent State 


In December of 1978, University Life 
Line of Kent State University held the 
first accredited Cardio-Pulmonary Res- 
uscitation class for hearing impaired 
(deaf) students. Response was _ over- 
whelming from all parts of the United 
States. Therefore University Life Line 
has developed a curriculum so that 
these modified Cardio-Pulmonary Resusc- 
itation classes may be duplicated. 


The class of May 26 and June 2 is the 
last in a series used to develop the Car- 
dio-Pulmonary Resuscitation curriculum 
for the hearing impaired (deaf) which 
will then be available to instructors of 
the deaf throughout the United States. 

For more information contact: Col- 
leen Moyer, Project Co-ordinator, Hear- 
ing Impaired Programs, University Life 
Line, 239 Student Center, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio 44242, 672-3722 
or 678-5944, 


ALERTON DEVICES ARE NO. 1 
IN THE NATION 
(They are patented.) 
*SILENT AWAKENERS --$30.00 up 
*LIFE-SAVING HOME 


DEVICES iccenwqticaan $35.00 up 
*CAR-DRIVER STAY- 

A-WARES  psccsccamsnins $39.50 up 
*SILENT FIRE-ALARM 

ALERTS | .cncnecesennos $35.00 up 


ALERTON SYSTEMS 
ENTERPRISES 


1735 N. Morningside St. 
Orange, Calif. 92667 
CATER TO THE DEAF. 
Ask for descriptive brochure for each. 
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The Moores Of Virginia 
(Continued from page 5) 


The executive secretary, himself a gradu- 
ate of Gallaudet College, has really made 
the agency. 


Never ones to sit back and remain 
idle while there was still much to be 
done to improve conditions for the deaf, 
Lera and Bernard Moore continued their 
struggle well into their retirement years. 
Indeed, the latest of their honors and 
certificates was presented on April 6, 
1978, by the wife of Governor Dalton 
in recognition and appreciation of serv- 
ices to Virginia and the Virginia Council 
for the Deaf in improving the quality 
of life for citizens of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia (signed: Edwina Dalton). Al- 
though they claim that they are now 
withdrawing into a more inactive role, 
leaving it up to younger people to carry 
on the struggle, they are always ready 
to give their support to any cause which 
will advance the quality of life for the 
deaf in any way and to lend a helping 
hand where needed. 


And so, my friends, I give you, in all 
their humility, indomitability, courage 
and courteous and valiant perseverance 
in thinking ahead of their times, the 
Moores of Virginia—Bernard and Lera. 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America... 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible eee Wednesday, 7:00 

-m. Special services for he deaf. 
ev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 
TTY (216) 836-5531 Voice. 


HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf. 
BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of the Assemblies of God 
327 S. Smithville Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship Hour, 10:45 
a.m.; Gospel Hour, 6:30 p.m. 
All services in Total communication. 
Rev. Fred E. Gravatt, Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (Office) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 


When in Baltimore, welcome to... 


DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harfoid Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 
Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and 

the life.’"—John 14:6 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURC?/ 
Renton, Washington 


1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 98055 


Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Associate Pastor 
to the Oeaf, Fred H. DeBerry. Sunday School, 
9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m, (In- 
terpreting for the Deaf). Evening Worship, 
7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf) 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Denver, Colorado 
11200 W. 32nd Ave. Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 
Rev. Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10:50 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. 
Worship With Us 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 


Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor, Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
8:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 


a.m, 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 


Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Mornin: 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 1 


Come and learn God’s word at... 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 

7 p.m.; Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible & 

rayer, 7:30 p.m. 

nterpreters: Arlo Compher, are Compher 

Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
811 Wealthy Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian ee Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


BETHLEHEM BAPTIST CHURCH 
4601 West Ox Road, Fairfax, Va. 22030 


Pastor: B. W. Sanders 
703-631-1112 
All services interpreted for the deaf. 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 
COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Ave., East Point, Georgia 30344 
All services signed for the deaf. Sunday 
services 11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take ° 
bbe 166—Main Street Exit. Phone 404- 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF LAKEWOOD 
DEAF CHAPEL 


5336 Arbor Rd., Long Beach, CA. 90808 


John P. Fatticci, Pastor to the Deaf 
Sunday 9:00 & 10:45 a.m.; Wednesday 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor signs and speaks at the same e, 
Usually the first Sunday of the month—Com- 
munion and worship with the hearing and 


deaf at 10:45 a.m. at the front of the big 
church. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 


Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


Visiting The Sarasota, Fla. Area? 
elcome to... 
SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 
2035 Magnolia St. 
(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 


Services Interpreted for the Deaf 
Sundays at 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


When in Indiana’s capital... 
bined Pie Indiana’s largest Deaf Depart- 
ment a 
INDIANAPOLIS BAPTIST TEMPLE 

2635 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Central Indiana’s largest Sunday School, locat- 
ed behind K-Mart on South 31 
Deaf Chapel Hour 10:00 a.m.; Sunday eve 7:30 
p.m. services interpreted. 

Dr. Greg Dixon, Pastor 
Church office phone (317) 787-3231 (TTY) 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 


CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 
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When in Washington, D.C., bala g | Are 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 
22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 
Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 


Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service. 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
wo p 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 


[1 Derr 
You are invited to worship _ us at 9:45 in 


worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 
Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


When in the Nation’s Capital... 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 
6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falis Church, Virginia 22046 


The Deaf Department invites you to attend 
Sunday School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services 
- Pad a.m. and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the 
eaf. 

TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N. H. 03051 
Pastor: Arlo Elam 
Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: 
Bible Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. 
_ 6:00 p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 

:00 p.m. 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
eee 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
une. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 
Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 
7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary- 
land 20784 
Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 (or 65) 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 
Fr. Jay Krouse, Director 
Mrs. Jan Daly, Director of Rel. Ed. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 
(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 


ial. 

p.m. dnight (Hall) 

ae 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943- 

24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 

24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 
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INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 

Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 
M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 
TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Bueche 
Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


ST. BERNARD’S CHURCH | 


2500 W. Avenue 33, Los Angeles, CA 90065. 
Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 
a.m. in the sign language. Socials immediately 
follow in the hall. 


ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH 


Maywood Way and “C” St., Oxnard, CA 93034. 
Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the 
month at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 


5215 Seward Street, Omaha, NB 68104 


Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.S. S. R. 
Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) 
Mass every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and cof- 
fee after mass. Dinner every 1st Sunday of 
montis Holy Days and first Fridays, Mass, 

p.m. 


Church of Christ 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Rontgeery Ave.,. Rockville, 
Md. 20850 
10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 
Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


Sunday Cm, 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 pm Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. 


FAITH CHURCH 
A United Church of Christ 
23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 60137 
Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 


When in Idaho, visit... 
TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 
Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off I-280 
at Starr Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 


east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister avail- 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
Mi eeghene from hearing. Minister available to 

e 


p you. 
Visitors warmly welcome. 


When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 
CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charles, St., Rockford, Ill. 61108 


A_ non-denominational Christian Church. Sign- 
ed Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m. Interpreted 
weekly services, 10 a.m., 7 p.m. 


ALL SAINT‘’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
Cathedral of the Incarnation 
36 Cathedral Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral 
Hall Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. In- 
terpreted morning services—Feast Days. July 
and August third Sundays—Cathedral. 


In Los Angeles area, worship at... 


MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 


Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 
am., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 

Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


When in Nashville area, welcome to... 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 

145 Fifth Avenue, North, Nashville, TN, 37219 

Bible study, 9:45 a.m.; worship, 10:50 a.m. and 

6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 p.m. 
Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 

Office (615) 255-3807—Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both or Voice 
“Promoting Christianity Among the Deaf” 


Episcopal 


ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 
St. Michael’s Church 
Killean Park, Colonie, New York 
Each 2nd and 4th Sunday 
2:00 p.m. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 


833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, WI 53233 
(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and 
on Holy Days as announced. Church School 
and Adult Forum. Captioned Films and Sign 
Language Classes. All Sacraments available 


in Total Communication. 
Wm. R. Newby, AHC 


St. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 


Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 
our 75 churches across the nation. 


For information or location of the church 
nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 


Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham,~Alabama 35215 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 

MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the 
pe Copal Church of Saint Mark the Evange- 


1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 
The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 
ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK‘S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 
Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 


Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 

Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10024 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Rey. Roger Pickering, Vicar 


When in historic Philadelphia, a warm wel- 
come to worship with us! Services every Sun- 
day, 1:30 p.m. St. Stephen’s Church, 10th be- 
low Market, in Center City, Philadelphia. 
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When in Rochester, N. Y., welcome to 
EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
St. Mark’s & St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Blvd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 
Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Burnworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 


Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to... 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at... 
EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 

2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as- 

sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 
ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 
Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 

and IRT-74th St. Subways 


eee 1 st ele 
In Indianapolis it’s... 
PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


4201 North College Avenue 


Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 
Worship with Us every Sunday at 10:30 A.M. 
Total Communication Services. 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voice (317)283-2623 


Welcome to... 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N. E. Skidmore, Portland, OR. 97218 
Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 

One block north of Stark on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


Welcome to... 
PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 


Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter lig, pastor, Phone 561-9030 


You are welcome to worship at... 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 


Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 


Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 


When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at... 
JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Newton Ave., Austin, TX 78704 


Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m.; Sunday 
School during school year at 9:30 a.m. 
Rev. Richard’ Reinap, Pastor 
TTY and voice (512) 442-1715; home TTY and 
voice (512) 441-1636. 
Just across the street from TSD. 
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ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the 
deaf. Our services are conducted in sign lang- 
uage by the pastors. Services 1st Sunday, 2:00 
p.m.; 3rd Sunday, 7:00 p.m. TTY and Voice— 
531-2761. 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Gary 

Bomberger, associate 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 


15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 
Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 

or 621-8950 
Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 
Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 
Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 

Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 


ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 


Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 


679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel- 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 
ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
turday at 7:30 


Sa .m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 


2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE F 


DEA 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church service, 
11:00 a.m. 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


eee ee ee ee 
When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 


WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


7001 New. Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 
Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 
Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday mo 
>’ 


worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 
When in the Pacific paradise, visit 


HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawali 96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; ere 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellows 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 


1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 


3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 


Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 
Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 


Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 


Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 
Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, Ill. 69435 


Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 


Service at 10:45 a.m., 8rd Sunday, September 
through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 


Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 
1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 
11:00 a.m, and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


Interdenominational 
SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 


Meets in THE CHAPEL rented from the First 
Free Methodist Church, 4455 Silverton Road 
(enter off 45th). 
Salem, Oregon 97303 
Pastor William M. Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 


Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; worship 11:00 a.m. 
We are a cooperative ministry for the deaf 
by the churches of Salem. We welcome you 
to study, worship and fellowship with us. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P. O. Box 424, State Line, Pa. 17263 


TTY 717-597-8800 


World’s only independent, fundamental Deaf 
Mission Board—for and by the deaf. Deaf 
Evangelists for your church. Foreign mis- 
sionaries to the deaf. Gospel magazine, 
‘Hearing Hearts.” Overhead transparencies 
for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for the 
deaf. Write for more information. 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 


New York, N.Y. 10001 


212-242-1212 
Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 


“A friendly place to congregate” 


Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 
6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-1:30 a.m.; Sun., 
6 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it’s the 


GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 


760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 


Open Every Fridav and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, III. 60641 


Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . 


DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 


Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by... 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 


Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 


Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Wayne Walters, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from .. . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawali 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m, 
Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 


HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEA 
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606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the... 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 


Open every second and fourth Sa 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


When in Illinois, visit the 
ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 
ASSOCIATION 

Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the 
Seton Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, 
Illinois 

Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford, 
Il. 61107 
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METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to 
OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1106 N. W. 15th St., re City, Oklahoma 
1 


TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Friday and Saturday night. 


When in Orlando, please come to the... 
ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 
Social and captioned movies on 38rd Satur- 
day night of each month. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 
The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 


Open Saturdays. 
8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 


530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 


Open Friday and Saturday nights. 


Sometimes Sunday. 
Business meetng on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 


4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 


Largest club for the deaf on Florida’s West 
Coast. Why not visit us? You will like us. 
Socials every Ist and 2nd Saturday evenings. 
Mail communications to W. H. Woods, Srv 
Secretary, 3033 - 39th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, 
FL. 33714. 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 
5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 

Open every 2nd Friday night. 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 
Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 
Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Ba br Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 


1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 
The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Welcome to 
Community Hall, 4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, Washington 
Every 4th week of month. Social every other 
month from February. Meetings every other 
month from January. 
Dorothy Hopey, Secretary 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 


208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


“OUR WAY” 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
2136A N.E. 2nd Street, North Miami, Fla. 33162 


Open first and third Saturday of 


every month 
Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 


Kenneth Rothschild, Secretary-Treasurer 


6 Overlook Drive 
Sloatsburg, New York 10974 


Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 

9102 Edmonston Court 

Grenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1980 NCJD CONVENTION 

Granit Hotel & Country Club, Kerhonkson, 
New York 

August 17-24 


DEAF AMERICAN Advertising Rates 


(Per Insertion) 


1 insertion 
$150.00 
86.25 
60.00 
6.25 


Full page 
Half page 
One-third page 


Column inch 


11 insertions 
$120.00 
69.00 
48.00 
5.00 


6 insertions 
$135.00 
77.62 
54.00 
5.63 


Other rates upon request 
Discounts: Cooperating Member (state) associations of the NAD, 30%; af- 
filiated organizations, 20%; advertising agencies, 15%. 
The DEAF AMERICAN is printed by the offset process. Advertisements hav- 
ing illustrations should be “camera ready.” 


Send orders to The Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, In- 


dianapolis, Indiana 46226. 
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